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THE RUSTIC 


Ir we studied ourselves more deeply, or rather the manner in 
which our characters have been formed, we should be aston- 
ished to find what apparently trifling circumstances have caused 
certain passions to predominate over others, and how very early 
our moral and intellectual discipline commenced. From the 
time I was a very little child I lived in the country, in a neat 
white cottage, with a green door and green blinds, and a bright 
green yard in front, shaded by two large buttonwood trees; 
and one of my favorite amusements was gathering the balls as 
they fell for doll pincushions and various other household arti- 
cles for her lilliputian ladyship. But it is not of these recol- 
lections, clear as they are, I would speak; it is rather of the 
companion of my childhood, a cousin, of the same age, who 
lived just across the street—like myself an only daughter, and 
like myself the child of a widowed mother. She was a little 
fairy-looking creature, with very light flaxen hair, and a com- 
plexion delicate even to sickliness. To guard this complexion 
from the bronzing sun, her mother doomed her to the penalty 
of wearing a large cape bonnet tied almost constantly on her 
head. She was scarcely permitted to sit in the open window, 
when there was a high breeze, lest she should be tanned; 
while I ran recklessly in sunshine and wind, without thinking 
there was such a thing in the world as a complexion to spoil. 
In consequence, my cheeks were dyed with the true rustic 
brown of health and exercise, and my figure rather of the 
chubby order, displayed the rudiments of a strong and vigorous 
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constitution. I never dreamed for a moment, that her extreme 
delicacy of appearance gave her any personal advantage over 
me. I rather pitied her for her fragility; and often when her 
apron was filled with apples and nuts, have I carried them for 
her myself, that she might be relieved of the burden. I was 
destined to become painfully enlightened oa this subject. 

Once, we were sitting together beneath the shade of the but- 
tonwoods, and as no breeze was stirring, cousin Anne was per- 
mitted to cast aside her old cape bonnet, as I called it, upon the 
principle that children call every thing they dislike old—so 
that her delicate features were completely exposed. A lady 
and gentleman passed along the gravel walk, that extended 
through the common, and pausing directly in front of us, the 
lady exclaimed, in a very sweet voice,* What a beautiful little 
creature!’ I looked in her face, my innocent vanity tickled by 
the eulogium, which I unhesitatingly appropriated to myself— 
for the beauty of health and contentment was glowing in my 
heart, and I doubted not it diffused its illumination over my 
countenance. But laying her hand, sparkling with jewels, on 
cousin Anne’s pale soft hair,‘ My sweet little girl, said she, 
‘will you tell me your name?’ * Anne,’ replied she, curtsying 
with bashful grace. ¢ And this little boy? continued the lady, 
turning towards me— what is hisname? He isa fine little fellow.’ 
‘Oh, said Anne, laughing, ‘it is no boy—it is cousin Ellen.’ 

To be taken for a boy! I was cut to the very soul. True, 
I was but a little child; but then I was a girl, a miniature wo- 
man; and every feeling dear to a woman’s heart had then its 
germ in my bosom. I ran, in a passion of tears, into the house; 
rushed to my mother, as if I were pursued by a mad dog, and 
exclaimed—* Mother, am I a boy” 

My mother—I can never mention her name without a feeling 
of reverence, inferior only to that which fills my mind, when I 
utter that of the being who created me—my mother laid aside 
her needle, and looking at me with real alarm, asked me if I 
had lost my wits. 

‘I an’ta boy, am I? again I sobbed. 

Comprehending, with the instinctive perception of a mother’s 
love, that my feelings had been deeply wounded, she gently 
soothed and caressed me, till | explained the nature of my 
grievance. She told me it was not worth remembering; that l 
looked like all healthy, ruddy little girls, who played out in the 
open air; that Anne’s uncommon delicacy of appearance was 
the occasion of the mistake; that truth, gentleness and docility 
were the graces of childhood, and if possessed of these, 1 must 
always be lovely. She described to me in language adapted to 
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my years and capacity, that beauty of the soul, which tran- 
scends all earthly loveliness, and like the stars in the firmament 
shines brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. Seeing that 
she had calmed my spirit and riveted my attention, she took 
down her Bible from the shelf, and read in a manner I never 
shall forget, part of that chapter in Corinthians, in which the 
apostle has contrasted in such a glorious manner, corruption 
and incorruption, death and immortality. My mother’s voice 
was low and soft. It seemed to sink meltingly into the heart 
like snow flakes in the sun. She had a mild, solemn grey eye, 
and as I looked up into it, while she was reading, 1 thought 
there was something dwelling there, which must be immortal. 

When I went to bed that night, and saw the stars and then 
the moon shining so bright and holy through the opening of the 
curtain, I felt a sentiment of awe, such as I had never experi- 
enced before; and softly whispered to myselfas I gazed: * there 
is one glory of the moon and another glory of the stars.’ Then 
the thought that I, a little child, had something within me that 
would live long after that silver moon and those burning stars 
had ceased to shine, came over me, and made me tremble. I 
shall always remember that day. I had been taught my first 
lesson of earthly vanity—lI had felt my first conviction of immor- 
tal life. 

It is not to be supposed that such feelings could remain in, 
or constantly influence the mind of a child. They counteracted 
however, in a great measure, the effect of that jealousy of my 
cousin, which was born the moment a contrast disparaging to 
myself had been drawn between us. NSelfdistrust became an 
inseparable element of my character. I grew awkward and 
shy before strangers; hid myself behind my mother’s chair in 
their presence, and putting the hem of my apron in my mouth, 
looked at them sheepishly through the slats, from the corner of 
my eyes. Anne, in the mean time, gaining confidence from 
personal praise, made herself familiar with all; curtsyed when 
spoken to, and sat erect as a bulrush in her cricket, her ears 
sharpened to hear the encomiums that were often injudiciously 
lavished in her hearing. The consequence was, she became 
vain and pert, just in proportion as I grew bashful and con- 
strained. People are little aware how early the seeds of vanity 
and pride, of envy and false shame, may be sown in the young 
heart: how soon one may learn to attach an unreasonable value 
to that which is merely superficial and external, and to depre- 
ciate that which is of priceless worth. 

As I grew older | became more and more estranged from my 
cousin, and conscious that I disliked her, chiefly for being moul- 
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ded of fairer clay than myself, 1 hated myself for the feelings 
I could not overcome. I was ashamed of having them perceived, 
and studiously bestowed upon her those outward marks of 
affection, which impose upon those who do not look into the 
eye, to see if the soul is in the act. So young, and yet capable 
of deceit! yet imbued with the love of sincerity and truth, and 
directed to the fountain of all virtue, by the precepts and exam- 
ple of a mother whom I almost worshipped. And well I might; 
for hers was a character truly evangelical. I do not believe 
she ever spoke a harsh or an unjust word to a human being. 
Her severest reproof was a glance—and often has that glance, 
so upbraiding, yet mild, called forth tears of penitence in my 
most stubborn moods. She was always pensive, and sometimes 
sad, and constantly wore a sable dress in memory of my father. 
Children do not like black, and I often asked my mother to put 
on a gayer attire, like my aunt, who had long thrown off her 
widow’s weeds: but my mother’s heart was widowed, and she 
took no joy in the gaieties of the world. Another motive indu- 
ced toseclusion. Her income was limited; while my aunt was 
left with an independent fortune. My cousin, consequently, 
transcended me as much in dress as in other external requisites 
for show; and more from vanity than ill-feeling, delighted in 
remarking on the contrast. ‘See,’ she would say, * how much 
prettier my frock is than yourss I would not wear such an old 
frock as that. What nice red morocco shoes I ve got. Yours 
are not half so fine.’ 

I sometimes contented myself with repeating to her Watt’s 
hymn, beginning with 

‘How proud we are, how fond to show 

Our clothes, and call them rich and new,’ &c. 
but I hated her: yes! I will speak the downright truth—I hated 
her, with all the honesty and zeal of childhood. 

An uncorrupted child will not hate without a cause. Just 
indignation in a grown person is the passion of hatred in a child. 
Had not the expression of my feelings been restrained by the 
subduing religious influence of my mother, I know not to what 
lengths I might have been carried. 

When I was about fifteen, a visit from my brother, who was 
studying his profession in the city, made a material change in 
my mode of existence. 1 had a brother, an only one, and if] 
have not mentioned him before, he was not less an object of 
importance in my eyes. He had always lived from home, since 
I was old enough to remember, making only occasional visits— 
and it is well known that the absent brother or sister is always 
the perfect one. He had, I think I may say, an extraordinary 
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natural grace of manner, which filled me with a kind of awe in 
his presence—a native nobility about him, which was a passport 
tor him into the highest circles of fashion. 

While I was a mere child, he did not seem to think it neces- 
sary to give me very severe strictures on elegance and gentle 
breeding, but now I was growing into womanhood, he began to 
be extremely solicitous about my personal graces. Oh! how 
have I chafed and writhed under such well-intended, but gall- 
ing remarks as these: * Ellen, why can’t you hold up your head 
and keep your shoulders back, like Anne?) Why can’t you be 
as straight as Anne? You ought to take her as a model. Why 
will you expose yourself to the sun so carelessly? See how fair 
Anne is. Do, Ellen, try to turn your toes out more when you 
walk. Look, how gracefully Anne moves.’ This is a speci- 
men of what I had to endure from a brother who loved me most 
fondly, and whose chief fault was, placing too high a value on 
that which we share in common with the perishing flower and 
vanishing rainbow, and by that means, losing sight of those hid- 
den glories of the intellect, which assimilate us to the hierarchy 
of heaven. 

I deserved these rebukes, but 1 could not profit by them. 
There was a spell upon me. I believe I would have submitted 
to the process of being scarified, to be as exquisitely fair as Anne, 
yet 1 could not remember to tie on my bonnet when I rambled 
into the fields; and though I certainly desired as much to be as 
graceful in my movements, false shame and pride prevented my 
making an effort to imitate her. 

There was a lady in the city, in whose family my brother was 
a constant and courted guest, who sent me, through him, a 
pressing invitation to visit her. Horace, my brother, was very 
urgent that I should accept it, it would be such an unspeakable 
advantage to me—she was so elegant, so fascinating, so accom- 
plished! He said at the same time, he was ashamed to take 
such an awkward little rustic with him; but then I was so very 
young, my deficiencies would be overlooked now, but in a few 
years, they would never be tolerated. I shrunk with dismay 
from the proposition. It was next to being cast into the lion’s 
den. The very idea of this elegant, accomplished lady, was 
the most awful thing in the world tome. If such were the mere 
idea, what must be the reality! My mother did not wish it— 
but Horace bore down her scruples, determined, as he very 
flatteringly said, to endure any present mortification on m 
account, for my future advantage. I was obliged to yield, for 
I feared my brother quite as much as I loved him. One thought 
reconciled me in a measure: I should be separated from my 
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cousin, who sneered and pouted, to think / should get an invita- 
tion to the city before herself. What anguish I felt in parting 
for the first time from my mother! It seemed to me she was the 
only being who loved me, or ever would love me, as I loved 
them—with unwithholding affection. She alone knew what 
manner of spirit 1 was of—she alone was conscious that beneath 
my cold, constrained exterior, I had a soul of fire, and a heart 
as warm as ever was possessed by a daughter of the sun. 

As if she had a prophetic knowledge of the mortifications to 
which I was to be exposed, she lingered over the preparations 
for my departure. Her hands trembled, and her lip quivered, as 
she folded and refolded my simple wardrobe. As the Hebrew 
mother wove every ozier with a prayer, when she made the 
basket that was to bear her boy upon the waters, she sanctified, 
by the breathings of her pious spirit, the paraphernalia that was 
to fit me to be cast upon the untried waves of fashionable life. 

When all was ready, and my impatient brother would be 
delayed no longer, she followed me to the carriage with bless- 
ings and tears. The wheels rolled away—still 1 strained my 
blinded eyes back to the threshold where she stood, till the 
topmost boughs of the shade trees were hid from view—then 
covering up my face, I yielded to feelings such as one never 
can know but once—caused by the first separation from the 
object dearest to you in the universe. 

Do you wish to know whether the litthke awkward country 
rustic profited by her metropolitan visit? whether she became 
an apt pupil in the Chesterfieldian school? and whether the 
empire of fashion, or the omnipotence of a higher power triumph- 
ed at last over the paralyzing effects of premature envy, false 
shame, and self-distrust? 

Behold me, then, in a dwelling which wealth had reared, and 
taste adorned, and elegance and beauty inhabited. At first, 1 
was perfectly dazzled by the unwonted splendor that surround- 
ed me; but I had been soschooled and drilled by my brother 
during the journey, that I forbore to express my vulgar wonder. 
Mrs. C. received me with great kindness, but I was so bewil- 
dered and frightened, so fearful of mortifying my brother and 
of being mortified myself, that I scarcely knew whether she 
looked like an angel or a gorgon. We arrived just about din- 
ner time, and were ushered into a splendid saloon, where it 
appeared to me a large party was assembled, from the number 
of ladies and gentlemen seated there, to whom I was separately 
introduced. I did not hear a single name distinctly, for there 
was a noise in my ears like the rattling of chariot wheels, the 
room went round and round like a spinning top, and had I 
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been left to my own movements, I should certainly have fallen, 
from dizziness, to the floor. I curtsyed to a statue of Minerva 
in a corner of the room, which in my confusion I took to be a 
lady, ghastly pale it is true, but still worthy of reverence. The 
dinner table was spread directly before a large pier glass, and 
I was placed on the side opposite the magnificent looking mir- 
ror. When I dared to raise my head, and saw my face reflect- 
ed, burning like a fiery furnace, to the very tip of my ears, 1 
startled as if I had seen an apparition. I knew not which way 
tolook. If I looked forward, I encountered my own scared, 
bewildered gaze; if I turned on either side, 1 met the awful 
glances of others. At last, to crown my dismay, a tall gentle- 
man at my right hand, asked me if he should have the pleasure 
of drinking wine with me: ‘No, I thank you, sir, I stammered 
forth; when seeing my brother’s brow contract and a smile glim- 
mer on several faces, and thereby conscious that I had commit- 
ted a breach of etiquette, 1 made the matter worse, by hastily 
saying, * Yes, if you please, sir—I meant to say.’ The glimmer- 
ing smile became, in one instant, a suppressed, but audible 
laugh. The scalding tears rushed into my eyes, and forced 
their way down my tingling cheeks. Unable to restrain the 
rising sob, shame and mortification became agony unendurable, 
and suddenly rising, Iran out of the room, flew to a seat ina 
corner of the anti-chamber and wept outright. 

My brother followed me, half thunder-struck. * Why, Ellen,’ 
said he, ‘you are enough to drive me mad. I thought before, 
with all your awkwardness, you had sense enough; but now 
I begin to think you more than half——.’ He bit his lip, but I 
knew what he would have said, and faultered out, ¢1 know it— 
I know I am. Let me go home again—do, dear brother.’ 
‘No, indeed! we do not suffer any one to be homesick yas 
uttered one of the sweetest voices | ever heard in my life— 
voice which thrilled through my memory like a strain of sw el, 
but painful music. It was the same which had addressed my 
ear, When beneath the shade of the buttonwood trees, 1 heard 
the memorable question, * What little boy is this?” I looked up 
and saw my hostess by my side. [had not noticed it before, 
but [recognized the face, which was impressed on my remem- 
brance in wonderfully strong characteis. Even the hand, spark- 
ling with jewels, I recollected. The years which had wrought 
such a change in me, had not impaired her beauty. Her cheek 
might be a little paler and thinner, but she was still the loveliest 
woman I had ever seen. 

The recognition and association of ideas connected with it, 
was not calculated to reconcile me more to my new situation. 
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it seemed the last drop in my cup of humiliation. 1 have often 
wondered how she could so effectually have concealed the con- 
tempt she must have felt at my ridiculous behavior; but with 
the most insinuating politeness, she tried to restore me to self- 
possession and composure. She imputed my mauvaise honte to 
homesickness, to sensibility, simplicity. She gently upbraided 
my brother for suffering me to remain at home, till I had be- 
come so excessively timid; but said, after all, the wild field 
flower was more fragrant than the blossoms ef the greenhouse. 
She showed me a collection of rare and exquisite engravings, 
when seeing me charmed into partial forgetfulness of self, by 
the wonders of genius, she left me, to wind around her other 
guests, by that singular fascination of manner which consisted 
in her intuitive perception of what was passing in another's 
bosom, and her perfect adaptation of herself to the feelings pre- 
dominant there. Could I have trusted in her sincerity, 1 could 
have adored her. For a time I was deceived; else why her 
kind attentions, her sweet and flattering words? I had yet to 
learn, that it was solely to please my very handsome and grace- 
ful brother, with the incense of whose youthful admiration her 
vanity was gratified to be fed, that she had requested a visit 
from his country sister, and that though shocked at my rusticity, 
she was too high bred, too polite, to manifest ber disapprobation 
and chagrin. But true politeness consists in following our 
Savior’s rule,‘ to do unto others as we would that others should 
do unto us.’ In this sense, my own dear mother was the most 
perfect lady I ever saw. 

To return to Mrs.C. While I remained a guest of her house- 
hold, I had abundant opportunities of observing how false was 
the pomp and splendor of society—how vain the possession of 
beauty—how poor and unsatisfactory the pleasures of the world 
—-how insufficient to satisfy the cravings of the immortal spirit. 
She soon relaxed in her individual attentions to me, and left me 
to amuse myself with the books, engravings and paintings with 
which her house was filled. With these I was never weary— 
they almost reconciled me to my alienation from home—to the 
neglect of the many, and the covert ridicule of the few. While 
[ sat unnoticed in a corner, in the midst of the cold glitter of 
fashionable society, my mind underwent a severe, but salutary 
discipline, and gradually learned to estimate at its true value, 
what I would once have bartered all but immortality to obtain. 

I discovered that the gay, the beautiful, admired Mrs. C. was 
any thing but a happy woman. In the morning, she reclined 
languidly or complainingly on the sofa, without dreaming of 
such a thing as exerting herself to entertain her husband, who, 
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good, casy man, resorted to the newspaper, or sauntered in the 
piazza, or went to sleep, till the hour arrived when company 
was expected, when Mrs. C. would revive and dress herself most 
elegantly, and come forth to receive her guests, all radiant with 
smiles, who went away saying ‘ what a happy, enviable woman 
is Mrs. C! what an inexhaustible flow of spirits she has! So 
disinterested, too—constantly consulting the enjoyment of those 
. around her! 

There was one thing I noticed. Notwithstanding her indif- 
ference to her husband at home, she was anxious to iinpose upon 
the world a belief in his unbounded devotion to her. In the 
midst of her brilliant conversations, she would often turn to him 
with a kind of appealing look, and say, ‘Is it not so, my dear?’ 
And he, delighting to be noticed, would always answer, * Cer- 
tainly, certainly, my love!’ as if he were sanctioning the oracles 
of a Pythoness. * What a pattern of conjugal felicity!’ the 
world said, when speaking of Mr. and Mrs. C. Such perfect 
affection and harmony of sentiment!’ 

I might dwell long on this memorable visit, but I should 
transgress, if I have not already done so, the limits allowed. 
The time allotted for my departure at last arrived. Mrs. C. 
pressed my longer stay, but I felt my absence must be a relief 
to her. My brother, in despair at my slow progress in the 
graces, was willing to take me home. Oh, how my heart throb- 
bed when I caught a glimpse of the blue distant hills, that 
bounded the horizon of my native vale. * There itis! I ex- 
claimed; * beautiful, beautiful spot! * Poor girl! said my brother, 
sympathizingly—* you must be glad to see home again! 

We rode through a thick wood, mantled with the first magni- 
ficent livery of autumn, and emerging from its shade, beheld the 
whole valley reposing in the tranquil light of sunset. A little 
farther, and I saw our beloved buttonwood trees, tinged with 
the same bright camelion dyes. The very boughs seemed to 
bend lovingly forward to welcome my return; and there on the 
threshold stood my mother, just as I had parted from her—no, 
not as | had parted from her; for her face was then dim with 
tears, now it was joyous with smiles: and there, on the steps, sat 
the dear white kitten, with its beautiful grey tail curled round its 
velvet paws, while a lovely little brood of buff and white chick- 
ens were clustering round their mother in the green yard. 1 
was the happiest creature in the universe. I thought of the 
dove, who, finding no rest for her weary wing, returned to the 
shelter of the sacred ark—of the prodigal, who, after feeding 
on the dry husks of the earth, sought the abounding mansions 
of his father. I thought—but it is enough: I never more envied 
VOL. Ul. NO. XXII. 65 
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my cousin. 1 bound this motto to my soul, and made it the guide 
of my life: ‘though man may judge of the outward show, God 
looketh at the heart.’ C. Le He 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES, AND TRUSTS. 


Tue last legislature of Ohio incorporated an institution undet 
the name and style, as the lawyers say, of the ‘ Ohio Life Insu- 
rance and Trust Company.’ The fact, that this company will, 
by its charter, ultimately wield an immense capital, that it is 
vested with uncommon powers, and if judiciously conducted, is 
destined to influence, more or less, the business of an extensive 
country through which this journal circulates, will probably give 
interest to the apparently dull subject, whose title heads this 
article. At all events, it is our business to furnish the utile et 
dulce, and we cannot do our readers the injustice of supposing 
they would have the latter wholly divested of the former. 

We must premise that, any one who thinks, from the above 
‘name and style,’ that the business of this company is confined 
to life insurance and trusts, must be entirely ignorant of the mod- 
ern congruity between names and things, and will be sadly dis- 
appointed in the following enumeration of its powers. He 
will speedily discover that legislatures can: both take in and be 
taken in. 

The powers granted to the institution are, 

1. To make insurance upon lives; 

2. To grant and purchase annuities; 

3. To make any other contract involving the interest and use 
of money and the duration of life; 

4. To receive moneys on trust, and to accumulate the same, 
at such rate of interest as may be agreed on; 

3. To accept and execute all such trusts, of every description, 
as may be committed to them by any person, or by any 
court of record. 

6. To receive and hold lands, under grants with general and 
special covenants, so far as may be necessary to their busi- 
ness, or the payment of debts, &c. 

7. To buy and sell drafts and bills of exchange; 

8. To hold an original capital of $2,000,000; 

9. To vest said capital in bonds and mortgages on real estate 
valued at double the amount of the sums loaned; 
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10. To increase said capital to an indefinite extent, by deposits, 
at an agreed rate of interest; 

11. To issue bank notes to double the amount deposited——not 
to exceed $1,000,000; 

12. To have twenty trustees, one-fifth elected every two years, 
so that ultimately, each trustee remains in ten years. 

We shall say very little of this particular charter; but speak 
rather of its general object; merely remarking, that if any one 
can discover any conceivable business—unless it may be raising 
fleets and armies—which this company is not expressly empow- 
ered to perform, he must have sharper optics than we have. 
Lands, mortgages, insurances, trusts, annuities, loans, deposits, 
discounts, exchanges, guardianships, and finally all contracts 
involving the interest and use of money, vested (very limited 
powers) in the hands of a corporate body elected for the very 
brief space of ten years, furnish a splendid if not remarkable 
specimen of republican simplicity and legislative liberality. 
But with this we have nothing todo. If republics cannot do 
as they please, who can? And if the people will grant away 
their own powers, who cares? 

The subjects of life insurance, annuities, and trusts, are very 
little understood in this country; because, heretofore, we have 
had little use for them, and the very complicated business ari- 
sing out of them has here scarcely had an existence. They are, 
nevertheless, of vast importance to society,and may be made 
greatly beneficial to individuals.) The class of people—place- 
men, pensioners, creditors, single people possessed of some cap- 
ital, lunatics, idiots, minors and wards of courts—to whom the 
insurance of lives, the purchase of annuities, or the performance 
of trusts are useful and necessary, are rapidly multiplying with 
the increased population, business and resources of the country. 
It is, therefore, not doubtful that, sooner or later, the institu- 
tions, vested with powers in reference to this class of business, 
will be sufficiently employed in fulfilling their appropriate 
duties. What then are the objects and uses of life insurance, 
annuities, and trusts? 

The legal definition of life insurance is too complicated for 
common use; but we may explain it in another way. The 
most common case of insurance upon lives is, where the insured 
contracts to pay an annual payment for a certain number of years, 
upon condition the insurer will pay a gross sum to his represen- 
tatives, in case he dies within that period. Any life may, how- 
ever, be insured by third persons, and the payment may be upon 
the happening of the death, at any period, as well as within a 
fixed period. In one word, the principle is, that for a certain 
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sum paid down, or at fixed periods, by the insured, the insure; 
agrees to pay the insured, or his representatives, a certain other sum 
upon the happening of a contingency. In fact, this is the same 
principle that governs all contracts of insurance. The defini- 
tion, as well as the object and utility of this contract, in relation 
to lives, may be illustrated by anexample. Let us take a man 
—of whom there are many in our country—holding an office 
during good behavior, of $2000 per annum, but without an 
estate, and without any business except his office, by which one 
may be acquired. Such are judges of courts, engineers, officers 
of incorporated companies, customhouse officers, and many 
others. Let us suppose him thirty-five years of age, in good 
health, with a growing family, for whom he is desirous of pro- 
viding. He knows that he can live comfortably upon $1500 
per annum, and is, therefore, resolved to save, and accumulate 
the remaining $500 for the benefit of his family. How is he to 
do this? Constituted as society is—from the instability of the 
human will, the constant temptation to live up to one’s means, 
the errors of judgment in making investments, and the uncer- 
tainty of securities, he would, in nine instances out of ten, fail 
in the fulfilment of his resolution. But if there was a way, by 
which he would be ob/iged to lay up this sum and let it accumu- 
late without the hazard of loss, he would, if not early cut off, 
leave his family in independence. Ilere, then, appears the ben- 
efit of life insurance. He applies to have his life insured. The 
insurer calculates the probability of his life from the tables of 
mortality, and finds that his chance of life is nearly thirty years. 
He then agrees, in consideration of $500, annually paid by the 
insured, to pay his representatives, at Ais death, the sum of 
$20,000. This is $5000 more than the gross amount of $500 
per annum for thirty years, supposing the insured to live the 
whole period. The insurer calculates to make this up by the 
intercst, But the insured has, by this arrangement, obtained 
three advantages. Ist. He has placed the investment beyond 
the reach of the many casualties, errors and chances, which 
attend all private affairs: 2dly. his family is certain of the whole 
amount, if he die the next day: 3dly. he has made a provision 
for his family, which places them beyond the reach of want. 
The latter is an advantage which could be obtained in no other 
way. It may be asked, how can the insurer afford this? It is 
answered, that he relies upon the accuracy of his calculation of 
the probabilities of human life. If that be accurate, he knows 
he has the benefit of compound interest for the assumed period of 
life, from which he will derive large and certain profits. These 
calculations of chances are, or ought to be, made by scientific 
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men from the bills of mortality, and are the whole foundation 
of the business of companies dealing in life insurance and 
annuities. 

The example we have just given, is one in which a provision 
is furnished to the family of the insurer, but is of no direct ben- 
efit to himself; but there are others of a diflerent kind. Thus, 
a parent may insure a sum of money being paid to himself, when 
his child attains twenty-one, or any other age. In this manner, 
he may secure to himself the benefit of his own frugality, and 
also a provision for the advancement of the child. 

Again: A creditor, who has only personal security for his debt, 
has an insurable interest in the life of his debtor; for the debt 
depends upon the personal exertions of the debtor. He may, 
therefore, insure his life for the amount of the debt. Thus the 
coachmakers of the hon. Wm. Pitt insured $2220 upon the life 
of that personage—great men have debts as well as little ones— 
for seven years, at $70 per annum. Where a debtor’s life is 
insured, it is generally done at his own expense, and thus 
becomes a means of obtaining credit, which he could not obtain 
without the insurance. He insures his life for a limited period, 
borrows the money of one, who knows that if he lives, he can 
repay the debt, and assigns him the policy, on his life, for secu- 
rity. If the debtordie, the creditor receives his debt from the 
insurance company; if not, he will be paid in the way, whatever 
it was, originally contemplated. 

‘The examples we have given, are sufficient for the purpose of 
pointing out some of the most important modes in which life 
insurance is applied to practical purposes. We see that it is of 
‘invaluable use in enabling a parent to provide for a family, 
when his income depends chiefly upon his own life, or exer- 
tions; or, in the case of professional men, traders, annuitants, 
and persons holding places or pensions.’ So, also, by increasing 
the security of debts, and in making advancements. ‘The num- 
ber of these insurances made in London is immense: the profits 
of the companies engaged in them far beyond those of ordinary 
occupations, and the rank and situation of the insured various 
in the extreme. Monarchs and beggars; pensioners, heroes, 
and placemen; are, in some form or other, the clients of these 
mammoth institutions. While this is the case with these com- 
panies, who have applied themselves exclusively to insurances, 
annuities, and trusts, how much greater must be the means of 
accumulation in a company vested with such complex and 
humerous powers as the ‘Ohio Life and Trust Company.’ 

As the profits of the insurer depend upon the accuracy of the 
tables of longevity, it is necessary that they should be accurately 
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calculated by scientific men, and that the application of them 
should also be made by one familiar with the doctrine of proba- 
bilities, and capable of close mathematical investigation. It is 
plain that a slight variation from the true standard would prove 
either immensely profitable, or very destructive to the insurer. 
As the subject of these tables is abstract, and the calculations 
not commonly understood, an error in favor of the companies 
might long pass unnoticed by the public; for such an error 
would be one diminishing the probabilities of life, and consequent- 
ly known only by the rapid accumulation of profits by the insurer. 
Hence it is, that the London companies were for a long time so 
uncommonly profitable. They used what were called the old 
Northampton tables, calculated from the bills of mortality at 
Northampton, England; and from their age and the improve- 
ments in medicine and hygeia, were more unfavorable to longev- 
ity than those of later date. The difference was of course in 
favor of the companies, as it allowed the insured a less chance 
of life. Such an error, however, will sooner or later be correct- 
ed by competition. 

The mode of proceeding to effect an insurance upon a life, may 
be briefly stated as follows. The party wishing to be insured, 
procures a blank form from the office, containing numerous 
queries, the answers to which must be affixed by the party 
applying. ‘The queries are the following, and others of a simi- 
lar nature. 1. Name, residence, and occupation of the person 
whose life is to be insured? 2. Place and date of birth? 3. 
Age? 4. Has he resided abroad, and how long? 5. Has he 
had the smallpox or gout? 6. Has he had rupture, fits, insanity, 
&c. &c. tending to shorten life? 7 Name of the usual medical 
attendant, and an intimate friend who can be referred to as to 
his general health, &c. &c. Printed queries are then sent by 
the office to the medical man, and intimate friend, as to all 
points affecting his general health. 

If the answers to these inquiries are satisfactory, the party 
proposing to be insured, signs a declaration, recapitulating the 
answers to the queries, which declaration he agrees shall be the 
basis of the contract. This is recited in the body of the policy, 
and if knowingly made false, by the party, or his referees, the 
policy is void. These matters being settled, the insurer exe- 
cules the policy. 

In France, and some other countries, insurance upon lives is 
expressly forbidden. The first insurances made in England, 
were made by private persons, called underwriters. The 4m- 
cable was the first society incorporated, and obtained its charter 
during the reign of queen Anne. 
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In the United States, it is believed, except the one now estab- 
lished in Cincinnati, there are but three companies: one in 
Boston, one in Philadelphia, and one in New York. The Bos- 
(on institution is presided over and directed by the distinguish- 
ed astronomer, doctor Bowditch. 

Having said thus much of life insurance, we shall have less to 
say of annuities, as they bear, in many respects, a strong resem- 
blance to each other. An annuity is defined by lord Coke to be 
‘a yearly payment of a certain sum of money granted to another 
in fee, for life, or years, charging the person of the grantor only.’ 
As annuities are now understood, this is not wholly correct. 
They are not paid yearly, but at any fixed periods agreed upon: 
and they may not only be a personal, but arent charge. They 
are properly a grant of a fixed sum, payable at regular and fixed 
periods. Annual payments are the most common. The payment 
of these instalments, called annuities, may be purchased by the 
payment of a gross sum down. That sum must be obviously 
such an one as, if put at interest for the given period, would 
amount to the sum of the payments upon the annuity. To dis- 
cover this, isan algebraic problem of some complexity. Tables 
for this purpose are however calculated, and these, with the 
tables of longevity, form the basis of all contracts involving the 
duration of life. 

The purchase of an annuity, as a future provision for the pur- 
chaser, is an operation exactly the reverse of life insurance. In 
the latter case, we have seen that a man pays a portion of his 
annual income, to secure a gross sum to himself or family in future. 
In the case of purchasing an annuity, he is supposed to have 
some money in hand, with which he agrees to part, in conside- 
ration of receiving a larger annual income. In the one case, he 
gives a part of his present income, for a future gross sum; and 
in the other, he pays down a gross sum, to enlarge his future 
income. Life insurance is a provision for a man of family; 
annuities for old bachelors. One of the latter has $10,000, 
produging $600 per annum, which he finds insufficient to furnish 
turtle soup and oyster patties, and therefore betakes himself to 
an annuity office, which, calculating his chance of life at ten 
years, agrees to give for his $10,000, an annuity of $1200 per 
annum, during his natural life. This doubles his income, and 
he shouts, ‘ Roast turkey and currant jelly—boiled mutton and 
capers, for ever! But, alas! when his expectant heirs come to 
settle the estate, they will find a sad account of empty boxes; 
he has cut them off without a shilling. 

All placemen and pensioners are annuitants, receiving their 
payment from the government for supposed services performed. 
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Suppose an annuitant, at $100 per annum, has other means of 
subsistence, but wishes to make an advancement to a child—he 
applies to an office to sell his annuity, for ready money. Sup- 
posing his life worth ten years, they pay him $1200, upon the 
assignment of his annuity. In this way they may be conver- 
ted into ready money for present use; and in the same man- 
ner they may be sold, or mortgaged, for the loan of money. 
Loans made upon annuities are never usurious; for the rea- 
son, that the extra interest is supposed to be paid for the 
hazard of loss. 

Thus we sce that, by the purchase, sale, and mortgage of 
annuities, various useful and salutary ends may be accomplished. 

Trusts, divested of technicalities, are powers, cither with, or 
without a beneficial interest, vested in third persons, called 
trustees, by one party for the benefit of another. Most usually they 
are withcut any interest in the trustees, except ordinary com- 
missions. From this definition, it will at once be seen that they 
may be of great variety in character and object. That they 
may be of great utility, and accomplish various ends, not attain- 
able in any other way, may readily be shown. Thus, one of 
the most common forms of trusts is that of guardianship. A 
parent dies and leaves C the guardian of his minor son B, and 
vests him, till B is of age, with the management of his property. 
This is a trust of great responsibility, legally and morally, vested 
by the first party, A, for the benefit of the second, B, in the 
hands of a third, C. And itis a trust which must be performed, 
either by appointment of the parent or the court, for the child is 
too young to take care of himself. So also of executors and 
administrators, who are appointed by the testator, or the court, 
to hold and distribute the property for the benefit of legatees 
and heirs. Another example is that of committees, or trustees, 
appointed by courts of chancery to take charge of the persons 
and estates of idiots and lunatics. In addition to these, a large 
class of trusts arises between individuals, to accomplish pur- 
poses relative to ordinary business, which could not otherwise 
be accomplished. Thus, in the assignment of an insolvent 
debtor's effects, the assignees are trustees, appointed by the 
creditor for the benefit of the debtor. 

Again: In marriage settlements, the husband could not 
directly vest his wife with property, which he could not control; 
but by conveying it before marriage to trustees for the benefit 
of his wife, he places it entirely at her disposal. This is the 
mode in which marriage settlements are made. In America, 
they appear not to be fashionable; as the husband usually has 
nothing to settle, and the wife has no exchangeable quid pro quo. 
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They are also the means of making a more perfect “ghee 
for the loan of money. Instead of an ordinary mortgage, which 
is subject to all the usual delays of the law, the debtor makes a 
deed of trust to a third person, conditioned, that if the money 
is not duly paid, the trustee may sell the property for the benefit 
of the creditor. 

The power to execute trusts of almost every species, is one 
of those vested in the ‘ Ohio Life and Trust Company.’ From 
the large capital, and extensive responsibility of that institution, 
it will probably draw to itself a large portion of that kind of 
business, which, with the deposits, constantly accumulating, will 
give it great importance, as well as profitable returns. It is well 
that a corporation, of such gigantic powers and splendid invest- 
ments, is placed, as this is, under the immediate supervision of 
the supreme court; for scarcely any other authority would have 
been found sufficient to have restrained it from the abuses and 
corruptions to which all monied institutions are liable. 

E. D. Me 


NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 


Ir an apology is necessary for directing the public to a work 
which has been before it a considerable time, it is found in the 
fact that an invaluable production is receiving but a small share 
of that attention which its meritsdemand. We cheerfully incur 
the hazard of being proved a false prophet, by predicting that 
the * Natural History of Enthusiasm’ will travel to remote ages, 
securing a generous tribute of praise from every reader compe- 
tent to judge of its excellence. 

The object of the author is to settle the meaning of the term 
‘enthusiasm,’ and correctly pourtray the distinctive features of 
those who are under the influence of this unhappy delusion. In 
this delicate and difficult undertaking, he has succeeded to a 
degree both gratifying and surprising. His conceptions of ab- 
stract truths are remarkably clear, and his diction, although 
entirely new and perfectly unique, is chaste, classical, and 
peculiarly felicitous in conveying distinct ideas of the subject 
under consideration. Few writers possess, to an equal extent, 
the power of analyzing mental operations, and fewer still, the 
faculty of making this analysis not only perceptible, but so 
rational as to preclude the possibility of denying its accuracy. 
He seems perfectly at home amidst the complicated machinery 
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of intellect which he exhibits in detail to his readers, giving a 
‘Jocal habitation and a name’ to those parts whose subtlety has 
hitherto defied successful investigation. There is a most happy 
peculiarity in his diction, which carries evidence of intellectual 
eminence. He presents the logical results of abstruse investi- 
gation so lucidly as necessarily to induce beliefin their correct- 
ness. This enviable mode of reaching the understanding by a 
short cut, entitles our author to the credit of proving without 
demonstration, and convincing without reasoning. Nor can it 
be denied that this is one of the most rare and desirable attain- 
ments within the compass of human efforts. When Joseph, on 
a certain occasion, comforted his brethren, the Hebrew historian, 
in all the beautiful and forcible simplicity of his native tongue, 
tells us that ‘he spoke to their heart.’ And it may with equal 
propriety be said, that our author speaks to the understanding. 
iis view of the subject, which we think must commend itself 
to every discerning mind, has both rescued the term ‘ enthusiasm’ 
from those who, by abusing it, have seriously injured the cause 
of truth and the best interests of society, and also presented in 
a happy light, the want of discrimination belonging to those 
who employ it as a watchword to arouse the malignant feelings 
ofa prejudiced party against a cause, irrespective of its real 
merits. ‘There are those who stigmatize as enthusiastic, every 
dignified enterprize whose very nature demands an amount of 
zeal proportioned to its magnitude, and of course, far transcend- 
ing that which is requisite for ordinary achievements. Such are 
shown to be deplorably ignorant of the force of language, and 
contributors to the mass of unmeaning terms which introduce 
confusion among our ideas, and prevent that classification which 
is necessary to a correct understanding of any complex subject. 

‘To apply an epithet which carries with it an idea of folly, of 
weakness, and of extravagance, to a vigorous mind, efficiently 
as well as ardently engaged in the pursuit of any substantial and 
important object, is not merely to misuse a word, but to intro- 
duce confusion among our notions, and to put contempt upon 
what is deserving of respect. Where there is no error of im- 
agination—no misjudging of realities—no calculations which 
reason condemns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul 
may be on fire with the velocity of its movement in pursuit of 
its chosen object.’ p. 12, 13. 

In a well balanced mind, the operation of its several faculties 
are in perfect unison. All act in harmonious and delightful 
concert. But where any faculty gains the ascendancy, and 
others are made subservient, a most unhappy derangement Is 
the result. Where there is a susceptibility to excitement dis- 
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proportionate to the strength of the other faculties, ‘ the eflicient 
power of the understanding is therefore overborne, and left in 
the rear; there is more of commotion than of action; more of 
movement than of progress; more of enterprize than of achieve- 
ment.’ This is enthusiasm. Nor is it found only in minds 
under a high state of excitement; for it may still exist after its 
generating cause is removed, ‘ nothing being more common than 
to meet with religionists whose opinions and language are man- 
ifestly deformed by enthusiasm, while their devotional feelings 
are barely tepid.’ 

In the profound disquisitions of our author, several species of 
enthusiasm, both secular and religious, are presented in their 
true character, and our mistakes made so prominent, that he 
who is not profited by a careful perusal of this volume, must be 
‘something more or less than a common man.’ It is decidedly 
the most successful attempt within our knowledge to divest Piety 
of all those fictitious trappings which have concealed her loveli- 
ness and rendered her abhorrent in the eyes of superficial spec- 
tators. A correct understanding of this work would assist those 
in discriminating between true and spurious piety, ‘who can see 
nothing in religion but its corruptions,’ and are ready to charge 
upon the Bible all those enormities which are the legitimate 
offspring of enthusiasm. By a happy reference to a well-known 
fact, our author has made the distinction between genuine and 
spurious feeling in religion intelligible, and accounted for the 
incorrect conduct of disorderly professors on principles more 
philosophical than such delinquencies are referred to by the 
enemies of revelation. 

‘The religion of the heart may be supplanted by a religion 
of the imagination, just in the same way that the social affec- 
tions are often dislodged or corrupted by factitious sensibilities. 
Every one knows that an artificial excitement of all the kind 
and tender emotions of our nature may take place through the 
medium of the imagination. Hence the power of poetry and 
the drama. But every one must also know that their feelings, 
however vivid and seemingly pure and salutary they may be, 
and however nearly they may resemble the genuine workings 
of the soul, are so far from producing the same softening effect 
upon the character, that they tend rather to indurate the 
heart. * * * * * * * * * 

A process of perversion and of induration precisely similar 
may have place also among the religious emotions; for the laws 
of human nature are uniferm, whatever may be the immediate 
cause which puts them in action; and a fictitious piety corrupts 
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or petrifies the heart not less certainly than does a romantic 
sentimentality.’ p. 16, 18. 

A devotee of religion, whose fervor has been excited purely 
by the influence of imagination, being neither under the con- 
trol of correct religious views, nor of ordinary maxims of pru- 
dence, is liable to be blown on the shoals of vice by any sudden 
gust of passion. ‘The enthusiast is, therefore, of all men the 
one who is the worst prepared to withstand peculiar seduc- 
tions. He possesses neither the heavenly armor of virtue nor 
the earthly.’ 

It is not uncommon to hear men charged with enthusiasm, 
when their fervor in devotion is raised to a high pitch. But if 
prayer be an appointed instrument of obtaining blessings, 
intensity in devotion, abstractly considered, is farther removed 
from enthusiasm than a mere formal, lifeless petition to the 
Author of all our benefits. If the former is liable to be pro- 
duced by causes that have no real connexion with true piety, 
it certainly has one of its attribules—earnestness, which is more 
than can be affirmed of the latter. * The common level of the 
natural affections being chosen as the scene of intercourse be- 
tween heaven and earth,’ it is not unreasonable that those 
affections, when placed on the beneficent Author of all good, 
should be ealled into as vigorous exercise as when directed to 
sublunary objects. For what other purpose than to call forth 
the warmest emotions of the sou} are those impassioned appeals 
addressed to our self-love in the holy seriptures?) Why is Jan- 
guage employed that tends to excite feelings of pity, remorse, 
love, and indignation in reference to spiritual objects, except 
to enlist all our passions on the side of virtue, and in a manfu: 
resistance to vice? Is there any enthusiasm in the entreaties 
of a condemned malefactor who sues for pardon with an impor- 
tunity that taxes all his powers? And when the boon, too great 
almost to be hoped for, is obtained, are his emotions of trans- 
port, even if they appear to exceed the limits of propriety, con- 
sidered enthusiastic? Look at that horror-struck soul, before 
whom the divine law has arrayed its awful claims. Is it irra- 
tional for him to intreat for mercy as earnestly as he would ask 
life from those who held his temporal destiny in their power? 
And when he learns that both pardon and eternal felicity 
will be granted on certain conditions of which he may avail 
himself, will any one say that his tears of ioy, or his immoderate 
expressions of gratitude—the natural or spontaneous overflow- 
ings of soul—are enthusiastic? The absence of high emotion in 
such a case would afford strong proof of insanity. 

Our author has some thoughts on popular oratory, which, if 
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correct—and they certainly appear so—expose a very common 
error among ministers of the gospel. This class of speakers, 
whilst they, not unfrequently, are criminally dull in their mode 
of presenting the most interesting of all topics, are nevertheless 
in danger, when dwelling on certain subjects, of producing a 
poetic or dramatic effect, and paralizing the consciences of 
their auditors. The powers of descriptive eloquence, he admits, 
often find a lawful range in the pulpit; and the imagination 
may be successfully addressed when presenting * those subsid- 
iary topics that are not included within the circle of the pri- 
mary principles on which the religious affections are built.’ 
But the grand topics of the preacher's message to his fellow- 
men cannot be presented in a scenic manner to the imagination 
without the hazard of producing that species of excitement 
which never fails to impair genuine feelings. The topic which 
he has selected as most liable to this kind of abuse, is the awful 
process of the last judgment. Nothing is more common than 
for preachers to attempt inspiring a salutary alarm by accumu- 
lating the physical machinery of terror, which they conceive 
will be exhibited on that appalling occasion. To accomplish 
this desirable purpose, the speaker * describes the sudden wan- 
ing of the morning sun, the blackening of the heavens, the deca- 
dence of stars, the growing thunders of coming wrath, the clang 
of the trumpet, whose notes break the slumbers of the dead; 
the crash of the pillars of earth, the bursting forth of the trea- 
sures of fire, and the solving of all things in the fervent heat. 
Then the bright appearance of the Judge, encircled by the 
splendors of the court of heaven; the convoked assemblage of 
witnesses from all worlds, filling the concave of the skies. Then 
the dense masses of the family of man, crowding the area of the 
great tribunal; the separation of the multitude; the irreversi- 
ble sentence; the departure of the damned; the triumphant 
ascent of the ransomed.’ p- 56. 

Without inquiring whether ‘the language of scripture ought 
to be understood as giving warrant to those material images of 
terrible sublimity with which it is usual to invest the proceedings 
of the future day of retribution,’ our writer is of opinion that a 
correct analysis of our moral constitution will show that on the 
day when the secrets of men’s hearts shall be revealed, and 
every one obliged to give an account of himself to God, that 
each individual will be so exclusively occupied with contem- 
plating his own moral condition in the sight of infinite purity, 
as to ‘render all exterior perceptions dim, and make even the 
n.ost stupendous magnificence of the surrounding scene fade 
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from the sight.’ In confirmation of this truth, he appeals to our 
understanding with his overpowering eloquence: 

‘What are the thunderings of a thousand storms, what the 
clangor of the trumpet, or the crash of earth, or the universal 
blaze; what the dazzling front of the celestial array; or even 
the appalling apparatus of punishment, to the spirit that has 
become alive to the consciousness of its own moral condition, 
and is standing naked in the manifested presence of the High 
and Holy One? That time of judgment, which is to dispel all 
disguises, and to drag sin from its coverts into the full light of 
heaven, will assuredly find no moment of leisure for the discur- 
sive eye; one perception, one emotion, will doubtless rule ex- 
clusive in the soul. * ” " ° P ° ° 
On that day it will be sin, not a flaming world that appals the 
soul.’ p. 58, 59. 

Our author, with an ingenuousness not unfrequently the con- 
comitant of a superior intellect, instead of fearing that he shall 
receive injustice by being misunderstood, stakes his reputation 
for profitable mental acumen on the palpability of his distine- 
tions. ‘If, says he, ‘the distinction [between genuine and en- 
thusiastic piety] which has been illustrated in the preceding 
pages, is not perfectly intelligible, it may safely be rejected as 
of no practical value.” How few authors would be willing to 
have their productions referred to such a criterion. And yet, 
who can question its equity? 

The maxim that ‘ extremes meet,’ is happily illustrated in the 
work before us, in the history of the devotee of chance, and that 
of the man who has a distorted view of the doctrine of special 
providence. Those two characters have perambulated the 
globe by opposite routes, and finally arrived at the same perma- 
nent resting place, whither they were attracted by similarity of 
character. Individuals, like chimical substances, in order to 
be fully known, require some other test than that of name or 
appearance. A person adequate to the task, would impose 
lasting obligation on community, by pourtraying the interming- 
ling of the shades of perverted christian doctrine with those of 
rank infidelity. We are apt to regard incorrect scriptural views 
as perfectly harmless in their moral tendency, but this error 
would be corrected by examining the effects of those very views 
divested of counter influence. An erroneous sentiment in reli- 
gion, adopted by a truly pious individual, may have its influence 
almost or quite neutralized by the superior force of his more 
correct notions. Hence, an unblemished christian character is 
frequently preserved in defiance of a few mistakes in doctrine. 
But where no counteracting influence is felt, or where it is 
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inferior to that of the error in question, so that the latter be- 
comes the governing principle, the effects will partake of the 
quality of their cause—the corrupt tree will bring forth evil 
fruit. When error is once admitted into the mind, although 
held in check for a long time, it may finally extend its influence 
so far as to exclude all its antagonist powers and usurp the entire 
dominion. This is frequently the case with the person who has 
a perverted view of the doctrine of a particular providence. 
His incorrect notions on this point, in process of time, become 
his rule of duty, and notwithstanding his christian name and 
profession, he is as devout a worshipper of capricious Fortune, 
or blind Chance, as the annals of paganism or of gaming ever 
presented. 

‘It is by the fortuities of life that the religious enthusiast is 
deluded: under a guise stolen from piety, Chance is his divinity. 

1 . ‘ a Delusions of this kind are the real 
sources of many of those sad delinquencies which so often bring 
reproach upon a profession of religion. The world loves to call 
the offender a villain; but in fact, he was not worse than an 
enthusiast. He who, in conducting the daily affairs of life, has 
acquired the settled habits of calculating rather upon what is 
possible, than upon what is probable, naturally slides into the 
mischievous error of paying court to fortune, rather than to 
virtue. Nor will his integrity or his principles of honor be at 
all strengthened by the mere metonymy of calling fortune, 
providence. It is easy to fix the eye upon the clouds, in expec- 
tation of help from above, with so much intenseness, that the 
tables of right and wrong, which stand before us, shall scarcely 
be seen. ‘This very expectation is a contempt of prudence, and 
it is not often seen that those who slight Prudence, pay much 
regard to her sister—Probity.’ p. 122, 124. 

One frequent cause of failure in plans of the highest benevo- 
lence, may be found in the distorting influence that wrong views 
of the doctrine of a special providence have on the mind. When 
christians enlist in an enterprize of magnitude, they not unfre- 
quently spurn the sober calculations of reason, which would have 
given a happy direction to their efforts, and imagine that since 
they are engaged in one of the noblest enterprizes, their lack 
of power to accomplish the pious scheme, will be supplied by 
divine interposition. Whether this be openly avowed or not, 
such a presumptuous dependence on divine succor may be easily 
discovered in many visionary projects whose failure has brought 
nosmall degree of odium on the christian name. The scrip- 
tures afford us no encouragement to hope for aid from above, 
in prosecuting any purpose of benevolence, unless ‘we labor 
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and calculate in strict conformity to the known and ordinary 
course of events.’ 

‘And this is the basis, and this alone, on which a wise man 
rests his hopes and constructs his plans: he well knows that his 
fairest hopes may be dissipated, and his best plans overthrown; 
and yet, though the hurricanes of misfortune were a thousand 
times to scatter his labors, he will still go on to renew them, in 
conformity with the same principles of calculation. For no 
other principles are known to him, and the extremest caprices of 
fortune will never so prevail over his constancy, as to induce 
him to do homage to chance.’ p. 127. 

The man who is directed by that wisdom which is from 
above, which prompts both to enlightened vigorous action and 
fervent prayer for divine aid, will not only share the success of 
the prudent, sagacious calculator of this world, but will receive 
such frequent supplies in time of need from that ‘hidden 
treasury, held at the disposal of a gracious hand for the incite- 
ment of prayer, and for the reward of humble faith, as will 
carry undeniable proof that God is ‘rich to them that call upon 
him.’ 

In noticing the work under consideration, the writer does 
not suppose that he has made a selection of incidents or subjects 
congenial to the taste of every reader of the Magazine. To 
make a suitable and profitable selection from a very extensive 
variety of topics intimately connected, but few of which, from 
the nature of the case can be chosen, is far from being an easy 
task. If however what we have said shall induce any one to 
examine the original, whose excellencies cannot be embodied 
inashort review, our object will be attained. 

L. W. 


TRAVELS IN HOT WEATHER. 
No. II. 


Arrer passing through the wild and somewhat unsettled 
region, which extends from Cincinnati nearly to Georgetown, 
it was with no small degree of gratification that I surveyed the 
beautiful country which surrounds that village. The town itself 
is well built, and hasan agreeable appearance of neatness and 
salubrity; the land in the vicinity is fertile and well improved, 
and the traveller is cheered with the indications of a highly 
flourishing state of society, which meet his eye in every direction. 
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From this place to Lexington, the road winds through an 
open champaign country of the most attractive aspect. The 
surface is not broken by hills, nor is it level—but of that beau- 
tifully rolling or undulating character, which is, above all others, 
the most pleasing to the eye, and the best adapted to the pur- 
poses of husbandry. 1 was struck with its similarity, in this 
respect, to the gracefully waving prairies in the ce ntral and 
northern parts of Illinois. ‘The soil is of the richest kind, and 
the improvements superior to any that I have seen in any part 
of the United States. I had Jong been aware of the high cha- 
racter claimed for the country around Lexington; but, pre- 
pared as I was to behold a region rich in attractive scenery, 
and highly embellished by the hand of art, I was agreeably sur- 
prised in finding that it surpassed my anticipations. The dwel- 
lings are all commodious and comfortable, and the most of them 
very far superior to these usually inhabited by farmers. Many 
of them are surrounded by gardens and_pleasure-grounds, 
adorned with trees and shrubs in the most tasteful manner; and 
the eye is continually regaled with a beautiful variety of rural 
embellishment. There is a something substantial as well as 
elegant in the residence of a farmer of this part of Kentucky; 
a combination of taste, neatness, comfort, and abundance, which 
is singularly interesting, and which evinces a high degree of 
liberality in the use of wealth, as well as great industry in its 
production. The fields are extensive, and well cultivated. Not 
a spot remains in its original state of wilderness; but everywhere 
the hand of art is seen to have exerted its energies with an 
unusual vigor and felicity of execution. Every foot of ground 
has been adorned or rendered fruitful. The woodland pastures, 
which are peculiar to this section of country, are remarkably 
beautiful, giving to its extensive farms an unusual degree of 
elegance, and to the whole character of the scenery an origin- 
ality, which attracts the attention of the most casual observer, 
while it fills a genuine admirer of nature with intense admira- 
tion. ‘This pleasing effect is produced by a simple proceedure. 
The woodlands are all inclosed; the underwood and the useless 
trees are removed, and the valuable timber trees are left, stand- 
ing sufficiently wide apart to admit the rays of the sun and the 
free circulation of the air between them. The ground is then 
sown with grass, and extensive tracts, which would otherwise 
have been mere forest, are thus converted into spacious lawns, 
studded with noble trees. ‘These are so numerous, and of such 
extent, as to form a prominent feature in the scenery, and it is 
impossible to imagine any thing of this kind more beautiful than 
the alternations of woodland and meadow, with hemp and 
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fields, and orchards, which the eye here meets in every 
direction. 

The dwelling-houses are usually large edifices of brick or 
frame, surrounded by numerous offices, and embowered in shade 
trees, among which the locust and the lombardy poplar are 
most frequently seen. The fences and other improvements are 
excellent, and the grounds neatly kept. On the whole, I was 
delighted with the appearance of the country around Lexing- 
ton. Its advantages in point of soil and climate are eminently 
great, and these have been improved with an industry and good 
taste which are seldom seen united. 

I could not but contrast the condition of this country with 
that of the wilderness which existed here forty years ago. 
Within the memory of living witnesses, the region which is now 
so splendidly embellished, and which supports a numerous and 
highly refined population, was covered with savage forests and 
vast cane-brakes, which afforded shelter to the roving Indian 
and the prowling beast of prey. When I beheld around me 
the evidences of wealth and luxury, and all the refinements of 
an exquisitely polished state of society, I could not avoid recal- 
ling the days of the pioneer, when the immediate ancestors of 
the present inhabitants, dwelling in log huts, and protected by 
rude fortresses, led a precarious life of toil and battle, and per- 
formed those deeds of valor and of patient endurance, which 
have been handed down with their names to an admiring pos- 
terity. In the year 1788, the people of Kentucky, the most of 
whom dwelt in the region surrounding the spot from which I 
write, addressed the following language to the government of 
the United States, in a petition for the redress of certain griev- 
ances under which they then labored: 

‘When the peace had secured to America that sovereignty 
and independence for which she had so nobly contended, we 
could not retire with our Atlantic friends to enjoy, in ease, the 
blessings of freedom. Many of us had expended, in the strug- 
gle for our country’s rights, that property which would have 
enabled us to possess a competency with our liberty. On the 
western waters, the commonwealth of Virginia possessed a 
fertile but uninhabited wild. In this wilderness we sought, 
after having procured liberty for our posterity, to provide for 
their support. 

‘Inured to hardships by a long warfare, we ventured into 
almost impenetrable forests. Without bread or domestic cattle, 
we depended on the casual supplies afforded by the chase. 
Hunger was our familiar attendant, and even our unsavory meals 
were made upon the wet surface of the earth, with the canopy 
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of heaven for our covering. Though forced to pierce the thicket, 
it was not in safety we trod—the vile savage, thirsting for blood, 
lurked in our paths, and seized the unsuspecting hunter. 

‘Whilst we lamented the lost friend, a brother, a father, a 
wife, a child, became the victim of the barbarian tomahawk. 
Instead of consolation, a new and greater misfortune deadened 
the sense of former afflictions. From the union we receive no 
support; but we impeach not their justice. Ineffeciual treaties, 
often renewed, and as often broken by the savage nations, 
served only to supply them with the means of our destruction. 

‘ But no human cause could control that providence which 
had destined this western country to be the seat of a civilized 
and happy people. The period of its accomplishment was dis- 
fant, but it advanced with rapid and incredible strides. We 
derived strength from our falls, and numbers from our losses. 
The unparalleled fertility of our soil made grateful returns, far 
disproportioned to the slight labor which our precarious safety 
would permit us to bestow. Our fields and herds afford us not 
only sufficient support for ourselves, but also for the emigrants, 
who annually double our numbers, and even a surplus still 
remains for exportation. This surplus would be still greater, 
did not a narrow policy shut up our navigation and discourage 
our industry.’ 

What a contrast to the hardships and perils thus eloquently 
portrayed, do we behold in the flourishing condition of this 
country! As we approach Lexington in a rail-road car, or are 
rolled easily along over a M‘Adamized turnpike, we see on 
every side the elegant residences of the wealthy, and the pro- 
ductive fields upon which the art of agriculture has been prac- 
tised with almost unparalleled success. The finest equipages 
are seen dashing along the highways and the by-ways—the 
pastures are covered with the most choice domestic animals of 
foreign climates; with high bred horses, flocks of Saxony and 
Merino sheep, and immense herds of noble cattle. We scea 
country in the highest state of cultivation, and a people possess- 
ing not only all the conveniences of life, but its most elegant 
refinements; and the contrast becomes the more remarkable, 
when we recollect that the pioneers were not dispossessed by 
a more polished and ingenious race, but that the present inhab- 
itants are the descendants of the hardy veterans, who encoun- 
tered the perils of the wilderness, and endured the most incred- 
ible toil in subduing for themselves a home. 

The artificial roads which approach Lexington in several 
directions, are among the objects which first attract the travel- 
ler’s attention, as they are those which conduce most to his 
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comfort. The Maysville and Lexington turnpike, which is 
now nearly completed, is one of the finest M‘Adamized roads 
which our country affords. For many miles from this place, it 
passes on a nearly direct line, over a most picturesque country, 
and through a series of farms, such as are not excelled in any 
part of the United States, either for their natural advantages 
or their neat and skilful cultivation. In another direction, a 
rail road, which it is proposed to extend to Louisville, leaves the 
city. It is finished for about fourteen miles, and over this part 
the mail is already transported daily, in an elegant car. There 
are several other roads which I] did not see, and others are pro- 


jected. ‘Towards the making of these, the citizens of Lexing- 


ton, and other gentlemen in the villages and the country around, 
have subscribed most liberally. I was credibly informed that 
the appropriations made by the legislature, when added to the 
amount of stock subscribed by individuals, for roads now in pro- 
gress, in this vicinity, would amount to upwards of five hundred 
thousand dollars—a very large sum to be expended in a neigh- 
boorhood so far from navigation, and one which indicates a 
remarkable degree of intelligence and public spirit. Itisa 
most wise policy. The people who make permanent roads, and 
open the internal communications of their country, must 
become rich. The advantages for commerce and for travelling, 
thus offered, constitute of themselves a certain source of wealth; 
which however becomes incredibly enhanced when these patri- 
otic expenditures are bestowed upon a region so fertile, and 
over which nature has scattered her blessings in such rich 
profusion. 

I could perceive that this country was already beginning to 
reap the benefit of this liberal spirit of improvement. While 
at Lexington, I found the celebrated old hotel there (Postle- 
thwait’s) crowded with strangers. A considerable proportion 
of these were wealthy gentlemen fromthe south, who spend a 
part of every summer in travelling for health and recreation. 
Some of these pass the hottest weather at the watering places 
in Kentucky, others pass on to Virginia, or to the places of 
resort still further north. Onso long a journey, most of them 
prefer the use of the public conveyances to the slower method 
of travelling in their own carriages; and as the steamboats are 
very disagreeable in hot weather, and the alarm of sickness often 
prevalent on our rivers, the stages are liberally patronized. Of 
course, the country which has the best roads will attract the 
greatest proportion of such visiters; and they are now growing 
so numerous, that it is becoming a matter of importance to pro- 
vide for their comfort, and reap the benefit of their expendi- 
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tures. Even those who ascend the river on their way over the 
mountains, often find it an agreeable change to leave the steam- 
boat at Louisville, pass round by Frankfort and Lexington by 
land, and embark again at Maysville. When the roads now in 
progress shall be completed, this will be an interesting and no 
doubt favorite route; and when those from Cincinnati to Lex- 
ington, and from the latter place to Nashville shall be M*Adam- 
ized, the influx of strangers into Kentucky in the summer, and 
the amount of trave Hing through it, at all seasons, will be so 
great as to furnish a market for a large amount of produce. 
This single item alone, has already began to throw a large 
sum of money into circulation, to quicken the spirit of enter- 
prise, and increase business; and its operation will be more and 
more vigorous, as the channels of intercourse shall become more 
numerous, and the various facilities necessary for the comfort of 
the traveller shall be improved. 

The appearance of Lexington is strikingly agreeable. It 
does not present the crowded streets, the noise, and the appear- 
ance of business, of many of our western towns; but seems 
rather to be the residence of persons in easy circumstances. 
The buildings are constructed for comfort rather than show, and 
while few of them exhibit on the exterior much architectural 
taste, they are usually well finished and commodious within. 
But that which gives a rural appearance, and a delightful air 
of elegance to this town, is the number of trees and shrubs 
which surround the houses, and relieve the eye from the monot- 
onous glare of brick and paint, so oppressive to the sight in 
many of our cities. The proportion of houses which appear, 
from their size and their decorations, to be the dwellings of the 
wealthy and highly cultivated, is much greater than is usual, 
and impresses at once the idea that Lexington embraces a large 
number of those whose circumstances enable them to enjoy the 
luxuries of life, and whose education leads them to the enjoy- 
ment of refined and rational pleasures. We do not behold here 
those interminable rows of fine houses, those masses of new 
brick and mortar, and that profusion of exterior ornament, 
which, in some of our cities, indicate their rapid prosperity, and 
show the ostentation of newly acquired wealth: there is nothing 
of the bustle and noise and squeeze of Louisville, nor any thing 
resembling the compact squares and busy crowds of Cincinnati; 
but we sce quiet streets, shaded by long rows of locusts—old 
mansions, surrounded by venerable trees—and modern edifices 
of unostentatious beauty, embowered in shrubbery. Yet there 
is a good deal of business done; and although it is not of a cha- 
racter to attract the attention ofa stranger, a little close obser- 
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vation produces the conviction, that Lexington is the centre of 
a country of great wealth, and of much productive industry, and 
the scene of large pecuniary transactions. Perhaps the circum- 
stance which a stranger soonest remarks, is the number of plea- 
sure carriages which are seen dashing along the streets—gigs, 
barouches, coaches, vehicles of all sorts and sizes, rattle about 
from morning till night, but are particularly numerous in the 
cool of the afternoon, when they give to this place an appear- 
ance of great gaiety. 

Transylvania university is a very splendid building. The por- 
tico is one of the finest I have ever seen, and the whole front is 
very imposing. It is judiciously placed on elevated ground, 
from which it shows to great advantage. The interior finishing 
is plain; but the rooms are large and well arranged. The col- 
lege library, and those of the societies, having been mostly con- 
sumed by the conflagration which destroyed the former edifice, 
are not now extensive. There is at this time no president to 
the institution, and its condition is not flourishing; but its 
friends are sanguine in their expectations of being able to raise 
it again to its former celebrity. Isee no reason why this might 
not, with judicious exertion, be effected. The location possesses 
great advantages. It is decidedly one of the most healthy places 
in the west; and the surrounding country is of itself sufficiently 
populous and wealthy to support a college. I cannot but hope 
that it will soon regain its former high standing, and become an 
honor to this state, and an efficient auxiliary in the cause of 
sound literature. , 

The day previous to my visit, they had received a present 
which I examined with great curiosity, and consider very valu- 
able. It is a collection of the ancient English law, from the 
earliest times, consisting of the Domesday books, etc. and includ- 
ing the statutes down toa recent period. The work is contained 
in about seventy large folio volumes, and contains, as I suppose— 
for I had not time to do more than glance my eye over it—a 
complete collection of the written law of England. It has lately 
been compiled and published under the authority of the govern- 
ment; and by the same authority, complete copies have been 
presented to about twenty of the colleges in the United States, 
and among others, to Transylvania. I take great pride and 
pleasure in giving publicity to this liberal act of the British gov- 
ernment, which reflects high honor upon them, and confers a 
most valuable favor upon us. In these books, the reader of 
history will find many land-marks, pointing out to him the rev- 
olutions in public sentiment and in morals, which have been 
occurring from time to time in that kingdom; the student of 
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law may trace the gradual building up of that stupendous fabric 
which governs an immense population, protects the enjoyment 
of more wealth than the laws of any other country, and has 
conducted an immense empire to unparalleled prosperity; while 
the scholar, who is curious in language, may mark the changes 
in our vernacular tongue from its infancy, and may see 
how, from a coarse jargon, it has been gradually refined into a 
vigor and beauty which renders it, taken altogether, superior 
to any of the dead or living languages. 

The medical college attached to this university has, for many 
years, been one of the most celebrated in the United States. 
Perhaps none other, except that at Philadelphia, has ever rank- 
ed, or deserved to rank, higher. Some of the professors are 
gentlemen of high distinction, and all of them enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public. I had not the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with more than one or two of them, and only know 
the others from the reputation they enjoy as public men. Dr. 
Dudley is eminently distinguished as a surgeon; and Dr. Cald- 
well not only enjoys a high professional reputation, but is one 
of the most vigorous and successful writers in our country. 

The law school is flourishing, and is unquestionably equal to 
any similar institution in the union. Judge Mayes, the law 
professor, is eminently qualified for his station. He has been 
for many years a successful practitioner, and has the advantage 
of a large store of experience, gained in an extensive practice; 
to which are added genius of a high order, a clear discrimina- 
ting mind, untiring diligence, and a most amiable deportment. 
Having long known this distinguished gentleman, and been 
acquainted by reputation with the merits of his school, 1 was 
gratified to hear of its prosperity. The number of students at 
the last term was fifty, which is said to be larger than that of 
any similar institution in the union, except the school attached 
to Harvard university, which numbered fifty seven, at the cor- 
responding session. I am inclined to think that we can make 
lawyers, doctors, and any thing else, except wooden clocks, in 
the west, as well as our friends across the mountains. 

There is a public library here containing upwards of seven 
thousand volumes-——which ] am sorry to say is more than we can 
boast of in our flourishing city of Cincinnati. The books are 
well selected, and have the appearance of having been much 
read. 

The Lunatic Asylum is said to be a fine institution. The 
buildings are spacious and imposing, and the surrounding grounds 
tastefully laid out. I did not visit it. The world presents to 
our daily observation, a sufficient number of melancholy objects, 
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without our seeking them in the gloomy abodes prepared by 
the hand of benevolence. 

The schools of this place are said to be conducted with spirit. 
Those for young ladies are numerous, and are at this time full. 
Some of them have a high, and I have no doubt a deserved, 
reputation. 

I do not pretend to give a detailed account of the institutions 
of Lexington. I only speak of what I learned in a hasty visit, 
in hot weather. With the thermometer at 93, I may be excus- 
ed for not tramping about the streets to look at the lions. The 
things that I heard most talked about were, in the first place, 
horses and cattle, and next to them, the elections, the govern- 
ment, and Henry Clay. For the politics 1 had no great taste, 
being matters in which I meddle as litile as may become a gen- 
tleman who is obliged to vote; for the animals I profess some 
sympathy, as I love to look at all handsome creatures, whether 
biped or quadruped. The Kentuckians love horses naturally— 
they would not be genuine descendants of the old dominion if 
they did not. This part of Kentucky is, besides, a stock raising 
country, and the subject of improved breeds happens to be the 
hobby upon which every body is riding. Horses, mules, cattle, 
and Saxony sheep, are prominent topics of discourse. Grazing 
has become the chief object of attention in this, and some of the 
adjoining counties, and large sums have been expended in the 
introduction of foreign cattle of improved breeds. I saw one 
animal, recently imported from England, a real John Bull, 
which cost the owner a thousand dollars, at New York, besides 
the expense of his transportation to this place, which was not 
small, as he was too unwieldy to travel in a climate hotter than 
that to which he was accustomed, and had to be carried ina 
wagon more than two hundred miles. The possessor has another 
gentleman from the same country, of equal value, and both are 
certainly among the most noble animals I have ever seen. His 
cows, too, are very pretly creatures, in their way—their short 
horns, small heads, delicate necks, large dewlaps, immense 
bodies, and fine limbs, all indicating a genuine descent from 
the most approved stock. Another gentleman showed me a 
number of yearling heifers, that were real beauties. They 
were as large as our common cows, and very finely formed. I 
understood him to say that he had refused two hundred and fifty 
dollars for one of them. I heard of a cow that had recently 
been sold here, to somebody in Ohio, for four hundred dollars, 
and was told that the gentleman who sold her regretted having 
let her go so cheap. 

We can hardly imagine that the purchasers of stock can ever 
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make any profit by them, sufficient to justify such extravagant 
prices; unless, indeed, the demand for them shall last long 
enough to enable them to sell the increase at similar rates. 
Such may be the case, and it is to be hoped that it will be so, 
and that these public spirited gentlemen will be amply rema- 
nerated for their exertions to improve the domestic animals of 
our country, which in any event will be the gainer by their liberal 
efforts. Already the whole of the cattle of this region are 
greatly improved in appearance, and among the numerous herds 
which I saw, there were few which were not of good size and 
excellent form. I was shown some fine horses too. One gen- 
tleman whom I visited, had seven young animals in training for 
the races; a negro man and a boy attended constantly upon each 
horse, and a trainer superintended the whole, making fifteen 
persons, whose whole time was engaged in this duty. The 
stables, and all the arrangements, were of the best kind, and 
no expense seemed to have been spared. 1 mention these facts 
to show the great pains bestowed, and expenditure which is 
making, in this country,to improve its stock. Hemp and live 
stock are now the staples; and the agriculture has in conse- 
quence become such as greatly to beautify the country. Exten- 
sive meadows and woodland pastures decorate the landscape, 
and with the fields of hemp, corn, and small grain, occupy the 
whole surface, and give a most ornamental appearance to the 
farms. 

The fine country of which I am speaking extends something 
like twenty miles in every direction from Lexington, and no 
district of the United States, of equal extent, perhaps none in 
the world, exhibits a more fertile body of land, or a tract more 
finely embellished by good improvements and judicious cultiva- 
tion—nor would it be easy to find a more wealthy or a more 
refined population. As an evidence of the wealth of the farm- 
ers in this vicinity, it was mentioned to me, that during the 
whole of the recent scarcity of money, the amount on deposit at 
the Branch of the United States Bank in this city, has been 
double the amount of the loans of that office for the same 
period. 

It is not much more than twenty years since the whole trade 
of the western country centered at Lexington; the merchants 
of this place imported from Philadelphia, and other eastern 
cities, the foreign merchandize required for the supply of the 
west, and furnished the dealers in the towns of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. The sales of one house here amounted at that time to 
between seventy and ninety thousand dollars per month. That 
business laid the foundation of the wealth that exists here; it 
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has of course ceased long since; but the improved system of 
agriculture which is practised, with the raising of stock, and the 
manufacture of rope and bagging, has, by bringing the natural 
resources of the country into active operation, created in its 
place, a more permanent source of prosperity. 

I visited, of course, the beautiful grounds at Ashland, and 
was gratified by seeing at his own mansion, one of the most 
remarkable men of this age. ‘There are many men who have 
been great in some particular department of mental exertion, 
but few who, under a variety of circumstances, have displayed 
such versatility of talent, and such uniform greatness of mind, 
as the statesman of whom Kentucky is so justly proud. At the 
bar and in congress, in the cabinet and in diplomacy, his genius 
has always been equal to the emergencies in which he has been 
placed, and his superiority over other men, splendidly conspicu- 
ous. His fine conversational powers, his plain, unostentatious, 
yet easy and highly polished manners, are to me the most at- 
tractive points of his character, while his fearless conduct, and 
high-toned principle, are those which I most admire. It is a 
degrading reflection, that such is the violence of party spirit, 
and the vitiated condition of the press, that a man ¢o highly 
gifted, is subjected by the very eminence which he occupies, to 
the foulest aspersion, and that there are those in our land by 
whom his name is seldom uttered, without the accompaniment 
of a vulgar calumny, ora yell of savage malignity, like that 
which the Indian utters when he tears the scalp from the head 
of his bleeding victim. Ispeak not of one party only, when I 
allude to this brutal practice, which pervades the whole spirit 
of our party warfare. It is the fashion of the day, and has been 
for years agitating the nation, and undermining the foundations 
of its character and prosperity. 

A practice, which utterly confounds all distinetion of right and 
wrong, should be put down. Our great men may err without 
being corrupt, and their publie acts may be condemned without 
accusing them of crimes,of which none but the most polluted 
felons could be guilty, and the very mention of which is dis- 
graceful to the national character. I care not to what party 
they belong. I have not enlisted under either of the new-fan- 
gled epithets which have been invented by editorial ingenuity; 
but I despise and loath that demagogue spirit which levels vir- 
tue and vice, confounds talent and stupidity, and estimates a 
public man solely by the devotion with which he may follow the 
banner of a faction, and the pertinacity with which he adheres 
to the dogmas of a political creed. If we have ceased to be 
sufficiently virtuous to judge our great men by the standard of 
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justice, we should at least be restrained by national pride from 
attempting to degrade them. When I see such a man as 
Henry Clay, I cease to remember that he is a political leader, 
and only regard him as an illustrious American—as one whose 
fame is interwoven with that of his country, and the brilliancy 
of whose name cannot be obscured without casting a shadow 


upon some luminous page of our history. 
[ To be continued. } 





A SCENE ON THE RHINE. 


‘Look yonder,’ said Du——e, breaking seasonably upon the conversation of the 
lovers; ‘on that hill to the left, what was once an abbey is now an asylum for the 
insane. Does it not seem a quiet and serene abode for the unstrung and erring minds 
that tenant it?) What a mystery is there in our conformation !—those strange and be- 
wildering fancies which replace our solid reason, what a moral of our human weakness 
do they breathe.’ Bulwer’s Pilgrims of the Rhine. 


‘ Here is a scene that the heart should love— 
That every spirit to joy should move: 

The vine’s rich rustle is in the air— 

There is redolent fragrance everywhere ; 

The birds rejoice in their lofty flight— 

The soft blue heaven is bathed in light; 

The earth is fresh, and the day is clear— 

Oh, can grief have a dwelling here ? 


Thus asked a pilgrim along the Rhine, 
Whose heart was affection’s holy shrine— 
Whose eye was kindled with nature’s love ; 
Its spirit won him, around—above : 

The peace of the scene on his bosom fell, 
And bade its depihs with emotion swell : 
But a sight arresteth his glancing eye, 
And his lip is moved with a heavy sigh. 


¢ What gloomy and dusky walls are those 
That on yonder mountain-like clouds repose ? 
Frowning and dark they are rising there, 
Flinging a shade on the summer air: 

Who can tell what they circle in? 

Vestals, shut from the world and sin? 

Or the monk, cowled dark in his cloistered cell, 
Where damps and shadows unceasing dwell 


* Tt is not them,’ said a geatle voice— 

* Not there can even the good rejoice ; 

For there, the erring in spirit rest, 

With wandering eye and o’erwearied breast; 

Lips are murmuring sadly there 

That have spoken the moans of the heart’s despair : 
Love, with affections crushed, remains 

In that desolate place, under bonds and chains; 
And the life of life is destroyed with them, 

Whom those lonesome walls in seclusion hem. 
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‘ They may look from those grated casements, round 
On the sunny sky and the vernal ground ; 

They may hear the Rhine as it foams along, 
Thrilling the soul with its joyful song ; 

‘They may see it flash, with a vacant eye, 

And smile in the light of the golden sky— 

But it wakes no peace in their hearts, to see 

The scenes that brighten so fais to thee. 


* Wouldst thou question why from each erring brain, 
Hath passed a tight which returns not again ? 

The rays of reason are quenched and dim, 

Their ear is deaf unto nature’s bymn; 

Alike to them, is the tempest’s roar, 

Or the zephyrs that whisper along the shore ; 

For in all the changes of earth, they find 

One constant darkness—the night of mind! 


¢‘ And how many like them, through existence go, 
With thoughts and bosoms that never glow; 

W hose erring spirits from nature turn, 

And all that is bright and inspiring, spurn! 
Happy are they whose observant eyes 

Glean lessons of wisdom from earth and skies— 
Whose souls can rise from their dim abode 

Of cumbrous clay, to the light of God !” 


August 29, 1834. 





EFFICIENT DISCIPLINE NECESSARY TO THE PERMANENT 
PROSPERITY OF OUR LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


Wuarever affects the literature of a nation, becomes an 
object of special interest; for intellectual advancement is insep- 
erably connected with its prosperity. The effects of correct 
mental culture are seen in its reducing the mass of mind toa 
susceptibility of impression from any enlightened exciting cause. 
Individual minds, diversified as they may be in original and 
acquired peculiarity, are moulded by correct culture into a 
state highly favorable to community of feeling on points of deep 
importance. Dissimilar as are the sentiments pommel wlio 
have enjoyed the benefits of intellectual discipline, they are 
indissolubly connected by a sympathetic chord, which when 
successfully struck, vibrates in unison in bosoms apparently dis- 
cordant in all their feelings. The refining process of mental 
culture so effectually removes the dross from minds dissimilar 
in structure, that they are brought by mutual attraction into 
harmonious contact in one point at least, and like polished con- 
ductors of different forms and colors, are simultaneously affected 
by the same exciting spark. There is a certain enlargement 
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of soul, an expansion of beneticence, induced by correct mental 
culture, which effectually destroys that insulated feeling so de- 
grading to humanity, which concentrates all efforts on one’s 
ownself. ILence wholesome mental training is essential to the 
formation of character in such as are to discharge the duties of 
any responsible station. And it has been conceded by the 
intelligent of all ages—and of course, need not be argued now 
—that this object can be effected more readily by associations 
in the form of seminaries of learning than in any other way. 
Of course, we should aim to fashion those institutions according 
to the best models, and be ready to adopt any improved plan, 
whose merits have been faithfully tested by experience; and at 
the same time, we should sedulously guard against any encroach- 
ments of the vital parts of their organization, when it is ofa 
right character. For whatever injuriously affects the perma- 
nent prosperity of our literary institutions, darkens our civil and 
religious lighthouses, and ensures the ultimate shipwreck of our 
nation’s fame—if not its very existence. 

It is not my purpose to exhibit an improved plan of educa- 
tion; but to insist on our adhering to a measure—an old one, 
too—whose abandonment in whole or in part will introduce a 
train of disasters, which the philanthropist may deeply deplore, 
but not soon remedy. 

It cannot be denied that there is a tendency to relaxation of 
discipline in not a few of our literary institutions. To estimate 
the effects of such a measure, we need not resort to mere hypo- 
thesis, nor to reasoning a priori. The experiment is not prob- 
lematical. It has been solved in more instances than one, both 
by a direct and indirect process; and the result has invariably 
demonstrated that efficient discipline is necessary to the permanent 
prosperity of our literary institutions. 

The advocates for reform on this point tell us, that * the gov- 
ernment of seminaries of learning is not republican; and this 
assertion has been so confidently bandied about, that our col- 
leges and similar institutions are regarded by a certain class as 
so many petty absolute monarchies, or aristocracies, which will 
one day subvert our liberties. And to prevent this deplorable 
effect, beardless boys are aiming—and in some instances, we 
fear, have succeeded—to wrest the sceptre from their teachers, 
and usurp the throne of dominion. Unless our information, 
which has been derived from various respectable sources, be 
incorrect, cases of insubordination to the well-known regula- 
tions, expressed or implied, of the institution, which, when ex- 
amined, will be seen to be strictly rebellious, are of no unfre- 
quent occurrence. And strange as it may appear to those who 
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know by observation and experience, the beneficial effects of 
salutary discipline, such cases, in not a few instances, are suf- 
fered to pass almost or quite unnoticed. 

Before adverting in detail to the necessary consequences of 
this state of affairs, if suffered to continue, let us ascertain whe- 
ther the charge of anti-republicanism can be justly preferred 
against our literary institutions. 

By what argument is this charge professed to be sustained? 
It is said, that, in seminaries of learning, persons are subjected 
to laws in whose enactment they had no influence, either in 
person or by representative, and that this constitutes despotism. 
We would inquire, if in republican governments every class of 
citizens is represented. The constitution of the United States 
allows the right of suffrage and of holding office to only a mere 
fragment of her population. Women, children, and foreigners 
who have not been naturalized, are subjected to laws, in whose 
enactment they had no influence, either in person or by repre- 
sentative. Is therefore the government of the United States 
despotic? 

When a person becomes an inmate of my house, must I be 
charged with anti-republicanism in domestic arrangements, for 
requiring him to submit to the family regulations, which he had 
no influence in establishing? Whoever thought of branding a 
parent with despotism, because he did not call his wise infants, 
children and domestics, to aid him in making laws for their gov- 
ernment? A literary institution is only an extended family, 
subjected to the authority of a united head. If it be a private 
establishment, the faculty are both the legislative and executive 
power; if public, only the latter. And in the last-mentioned 
case, which includes all our colleges, universities, and semina- 
ries of a high order, the government is not a mere approxima- 
tion to republicanism, but the very thing itself. A charter, 
making provision for the appointment of trustees to superintend 
the institution is granted by the legislature, and the right of 
electing the trustees, if it be a state establishment, is allowed to 
the people through their representatives; and if it be a com- 
pany concern, to its stockholders. In both instances, the trus- 
tees are the representatives of those who have the right of suf- 
frage, and their business is to make laws for the internal regu- 
lation of the institution, leaving to the faculty only the power of 
an executive, unless they think proper to invest them with cer- 
tain discretionary authority. The faculty themselves are ame- 
nable to the court of trustees, to which also every aggrieved stu- 
dent has the right of appeal. Is this anti-republicanism? Let 
the reader decide. 
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After examining the policy of our literary institutions, can 
any one, Competent to judge of the case, fail to perceive that 
this outcry against the principles of their government does not 
proceed from an enlightened view of the subject? And yet it 
has its effect in arraying against our colleges and seminaries in 
their present form, a most malignant prejudice, which if not 
speedily removed, must prove detrimental in a high degree to 
the cause of literature. 

We do, by no means, advocate the rigid—perhaps we may 
say, tyrannical—mode of enforcing discipline, which is practised 
in some of our highly respectable institutions; nor do we believe 
in the equity of certain laws which, in some instances, are con- 
sidered essential to the prosperity, if not to the very existence, 
of the establishment. With deference to the wisdom of men 
high in our estimation, we cannot forbear to express our opinion, 
that not a few of the New England colleges—which, on the 
whole, we believe to be the best in the United States—are, 
with respect to some parts of their internal regulations and the 
mode of enforcing discipline, radically erroneous. Their policy 
of government, to say nothing of their regulations, consists in 
investing the faculty with an official and repulsive, rather than 
a parental conciliating authority. This however is an error 
simply in the mode of government, and its relation to our pre- 
sent subject is only incidental. It may be obligatoryon us to 
say that this defect is more than counterbalanced by their uni- 
form adherence to one essential principle—implicit obedience on 
the part of the student. And who knows but this is the firmest 

illar on which rests the very existence of those extensively 
useful institutions? Should the time ever arrive, when the 
principle that the faculty must govern and the students obey, shall 
not be recognized in any of our institutions of learning, as is 
now virtually the case in some, the American historian will 
need no other words to describe their condition than fuit Ilium. 

The vacillating policy with respect to government, which 
some institutions of learning observe, in order to trim their sails 
to the popular breeze, is demoralizing in its tendency, and 
pernicious to the interests of literature. 

When a parent holds the reins of government with an un- 
steady hand, the child is not the last to perceive that advantage 
may be taken of want of decision in the reigning authority. 
Nor is it long before opportunity is afforded him of putting in 
requisition his rebellious principle, which has been fostered, if 
not generated, by his parent’s imbecility in discipline. A tem- 
porary victory gives increased force to this criminal propensity, 
which in time becomes the predominant motive of action. He 
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will now rebel whenever the commands of his parent interfere 
with his own inclination. Here you have the miniature states- 
man acting out the pernicious principles of radicalism and nul- 
lification. And well would it be for the world, if contempt for 
wholesome authority were confined to children, who have un- 
fortunately been nurtured under a weak, vacillating govern- 
ment. ‘The germ of corruption—insubordination to equitable 
dominion—instead of being fostered only in certain families, it 
is to be feared, finds a congenial soil in some of our literary 
institutions, and after being faithfully nourished there for awhile, 
is transplanted with all its rank loathsomeness into active life, 
to pollute the atmosphere of public sentiment. If obedience to 
the laws of a literary institution, under whose authority youth 
are placed, is not strictly enforced, and its antagonist principle, 
rebellion, gains the ascendancy, is not that institution, in its 
present form of government, dmoralizing in its influence? 

Nor is it difficult to foresee the unhappy effect which this error 
in governmental policy must, if not corrected, ultimately produce 
upon the cause of literature. What youth will condescend— 
and it would indeed be condescension—to receive direction in 
the choice of his studies, from a teacher who is destitute of that 
decision of character, or dignified independence, necessary to 
secure obedience from those placed under his care? It is not 
in the nature of man to entertain respect for the judgment of 
those who yield the right of supremacy when the character of 
their station and the well-being of community requires them to 
maintain it. The opinion of the ungoverned pupil, with respect 
to the course of studies requisite for professional or public life, 
will be brought into successful competition with that of his pre- 
ceptor, and when such cases are of general occurrence——and 
there is a tendency towards it—the standard of liberal educa- 
tion will be graduated to the taste of uncultured minds. It is 
extremely difficult, and in many instances impossible, to per- 
suade young gentlemen, that certain branches of literature or 
science for which they have conceived an aversion, either on 
accountof the time and labor requisite to acquire a knowledge of 
them, or from some other cause, are essential to correct, mental 
discipline, if not to the successful prosecution of professional 
duties. Nor is it possible for a mind but partially developed, to 
appreciate the influence of a full course of studies, thoroughly 
pursued, both on the individual who has undergone this severe 
but wholesome intellectual training, and on the community, 
which is always to a greater or less degree affected by those 
who occupy the high places of honor or power. There is 
among our youth an impatience of confinement to books, and a 
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desire to rush, as early as possible, into public life, which, in 
too many instances, have been encouraged by those whose 
observations might have taught them the deleterious effects of 
such a course. To gratify this perverted feeling, and to supply 
as we are told, the increasing demand for professional men, 
seminaries of learning—whether correctly named or not, let 
others determine—are called into being, where a short course 
of studies, superficially pursued, entitle inexperienced youth, of 
immature and not half cultured minds, to a seat in the learned 
Lreenyee ms This mistaken policy, which seeks to supply the 

efect in our literary edifice by furnishing such crude materials, 
has justly exposed us to the ridicule of European scribblers, who 
have sufficient discernment to discover those blotson our national 
character, and enough of that candor so common to the herd, to 
aid them in deducing a general conclusion to our disadvantage 
from a few insulated facts, whose existence every intelligent 
American deeply deplores. 

If students are allowed to dictate to their teachers on one 
point—and this, in some instances, they are virtually doing, viz: 
with respect to government—they will ultimately assert the right 
of doing it on every other; and then it will belong to the unin- 
structed to say what is necessary for them to learn, and the 
reverse. If it be not a settled principle in our institutions of 
learning—a principle efficiently recognized—that inflexible 
adherence to their regulations be observed by the students— 
instead of nurseries of genius, they will become the hotbeds of 
self-conceit and factious ignorance. Those who may think this 
prediction fraught with gloomy uncharitableness, are referred 
to those seminaries of learning whose pupils in consequence of 
encomiums received from certain sources, whence we might 
have hoped for better things, have been induced to believe that 
their pitiful ravings on a certain exciting topic, indicate minds 
of the highest order, moved to vigorous enlightened action, in 
behalf of suffering humanity. Who can compute the extent of 
the mischief that will follow from this perversion of time and 
talents, which the possessors, while sustaining the relation of 
pupils, were solemnly bound to devote to a specific object? The 
mania that now distinguishes those ill-fated seats of science, 
where turbulent emotions have been generated by discussions 
in no way connected with the peaceful tranquillizing pursuits 
that demand the student’s exclusive attention, will find its way 
into similar institutions where the reins of government are held 
with a slack hand; and then the interests of community will 
require that every such college or seminary be immediately dis- 
solved. For if literary improvement do not cease, it will by 
VOL. III. NO. XXII. 
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many be despised, and by others made a subordinate consider- 
ation; and when the routine of studies have been glanced over, 
the sage youth will emerge from his long confinement into the 
world, extremely wise on all subjects but those connected with 
his profession. 

If so fatal a degeneracy ever prevail in the United States, 
that legislative or public interference shall render it impossible 
to preserve efficient discipline in our seminaries of learning, 
scholars of independence and self-respect—the only persons 
qualified successfully to impart instruction—will desert the pro- 
fessional chair, and its place will be fitled by such as are utterly 
unable to prop up the tottering fabric of literature. The men 
who stand prominent in the department of letters, and whose 
happy influence is daily felt by the aspiring youth in a thousand 
ways when associated as teacher and learner, will disdain to 
sacrifice their dignity to the paltry emolument received for 
teaching, when their services are demanded in so many other 
stations, Jess arduous and perplexing, and equally, if not more, 
lucrative, and where no tax is levied on their independence. 

It is a matter of the highest moment, that those who exercise 
a supervision over schools of every class, from the elementary 
establishment to the university, see that every obstruction to the 
most strict regularity be instantly removed. Let a rigid inves- 
tigation be made into their actual condition so far as relates to 
government, that it may be ascertained whether the authority 
vested in the faculty is regarded by the pupils as merely nom- 
inal, or whetherit secures that respect on the part of the learner 
which is essential to his improvement. It belongs to the public 
to say whether efficient discipline shall be observed in our lite- 
rary institutions; and on this decision is suspended their pros- 
perity, if not their very existence. Will not our enlightened 
citizens, who have given indisputable evidence that they highly 
appreciate the benefits of a correct education, sustain those 
instructers of youth, who are amply qualified for their office, 
and who will surrender their places sooner than that laudable 
independence, which the nature of their station and their obli- 
gations to themselves and their pupils require them to preserve? 

PHI. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


Tue world is certainly coming toan end. There is no mistake about it. The tre- 

mendous exhaustion of mind which is going on in our hemisphere must soon consume 
all the materials of thought, and use up the thinking faculty itself. It is utterly im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that the frail human machine can go on long, at the 
impetuous degree of speed to which it has attained. It must wear out, or be shattered 
into a thousand fragments. A rail-road car may run at the rate of a mile a minute, 
but the friction must be terrible: and there is moreover a vast deal of danger that this 
unnatural swiftness may produce a centrifugal tendency, and carry off the whole con- 
cern into the regions of infinite space; or, as an elegant modern writer would express 
it, into the abysses of eternily. We are not without our fears that there is some dan- 
ger of a similar result in rekition to that great operation called the march of mind. 
We had no idea how rapidly it was going, until we happened, lately, to slip out of the 
crowd, and become, for the time being, an idle spectator of the busy scene, instead of 
being an engaged and almost unconscious actor. What a change for an editor! How 
delightful to lie supine, in perfect repose, and let the world rattle by without us—to 
jump overboard, and allow the vessel to sweep on, while from some shady spot upon 
the bank, where we reclined among the flowers, we could see her puffing, and smoking, 
and chaffing, as she paddled rapidly away. How grand, to see that great intellectual 
steamboat, in which all the wit of the community is embarked, ‘ cutting her bright way 
through’! ‘The truth is, no one knows what a noise we are making in the worl¢, nor 
can know, without thus standing off, and gazing at the noisy spectacle from a distance. 
The republic of letters is going a head like lightning. ‘The march of intellect is ceas- 
ing to be a march—it is a run, a race, a rush, a flight—a certain something, that it is 
impossible to look at without becoming giddy. 

Here we have been absent from our post some six or seven weeks, and lo! what piles 
of books have accumulated in our absence! What heaps upon heaps of volumes has 
the press thrown off! How groans our table under a multitudinous mass of new pub- 
lications~-and what an appalling spectacle is presented to our eyes in that terrific 
accumulation of manuscripts and pamphlets, sent us by kind friends and obliging cor- 
respondents, who, not knowing we were abroad, supposed we were at home—or, who, 
believing an editor to be in fact, as he is admitted to be in theory, the servant of the 
public, imagined we were staying in the city, to keep the house, while our patrons and 
patronesses were ruralizing and jollifying in the country. They will find out their 
mistake—all work and no play, does not suit editors better than any body else. But 
will it be expected of us to read all those new works—-to peruse all those communica- 
tions, and to reply to all those letters? One might as well expect to overtake a rail- 
road car at full speed, after having dropped overboard, or to catch another glimpse of 
the sun by running towards the west, after the luminary has disappeared in the horizon. 
It is out of the question: no man, who has fallen out of the ranks, can catch up with 
the march of intellect. No prudent man would attempt it: to look after it is enough. 
To hear its noise, like the roar of distant thunder—to see the dust it kicks up, and to 
witness the fragments that it throws off as it rushes along——the foundered authors, the 
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ruined characters, the various wrecks and failures that it drops by the way-—all this is 
enough, without breaking one’s neck to get back into the crowd. 

One would have thought that the hot weather might have kept people quiet, and the 
cholera have scared them into discretion. But they minded not either the one or the 
other: on they went, as if all bedlam or Parnassus was let out. Rivers may cease to 
run, and the waves of the ocean may become weary of beating against the shore; but 
the march of intellect never stops. It has been doing a fine business this summer, It 
has torn down anunnery. ‘The people of the land of steady habits have found out 
that popery is a bad thing, and have determined that, if the young ladies of that sect 
will not marry, they shall not propagate catholicism. ‘The affair happened near 
Bunker’s hill; and in sight of the monument which perpetuates the memory of the 
vator of that people in the olden time, the patriots of this generation have assaulted, 
taken, and sacked, a religious house, garrisoned by females—an improvement upon 
the spirit of the days of °76, which shows that revolutions do not go backward, and 
that the march of intellect is a very fine thing. 

A few centuries ago, it was thought a very great exploit to roba church. The feat 
was considered one of such dauntless and shameless hardihood, that it came in process 
of time to be spoken of proverbially, as if robbing a church was a thing not to be 
thought of by any but the most desperate ruffians. But it has got to be quite an every- 
day occurrence in New York and Philadelphia. Such an astonishing revolution has 
the march of intellect produced there, that people are found now, who will rob youa 
church with an air of the most perfect unconcern, or dismautle a pulpit, as cheerfully 
as they would break the lamps ata theatre. This is a degree of refinement in liberal 
principles of which we are entirely ignorant in the west: we have never yet got beyond 
the art of gouging. 

In one thing the march of intellect has been a little checked. In old times, it used 
to be said, figuratively, to express an absolute impossibility—‘ it would be as easy to 
prove that white was black.’ It was thought that no power of reasoning could bring 
these antipodes into juxtaposition, much less blend and confound them together. But 
even this has been attempted by modern ingenuity, and persons were found so enthu- 
siastic as to believe, in defiance of their five senses, that the extremes of color are 
imaginary. It would not do, however: the mass of mankind are so ignorant and in- 
eredulous, and so far in the rear of the march of intellect, as to trust the evidence of 
their own eyesight, in preference to the theories of philosophy, and for the present, the 
world seems to have settled down in satisfied credence of the old dogma, that white is 
white, and black, black. 

There has been a disturbance too among the poets, which seems to have convulsed 
Parnassus to the centre. We are not certain that we have been fully indoctrinated 
into the merits of the quarrel, nor are we satisfied that it will not turn out at last, to 
be a mere difference between tweedle dum and tweedle dee. It seems that a certain 
doctor of medicine in Philadelphia, who had been an unsuccessful suitor of the muses, 
has recently painted himself for war, and become a sort of Black Hawk among the 
poets—prowling about the thinly settled borders of Pieria, with a fell purpose of 
destruction, and scalping every unfortunate bard who chanced to come in his way. 
Savage-like, he spared neither age, sex, nor condition; using up with the same abori- 
ginal dexterity, both the gentle and the simple, to one or the other of which classes 
most of our poets belong, and giving to the finished bard a coup de grace, which 
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finished him forever. ‘The world looked on with mortifying indifference—the cold, 
sordid, money-making worid, seemed to consider it a sort of experiment in the govern- 
ment of the republic of letters, with which it had no concern, until at Jast the abused 
children of Apollo began to think it was high time for the blood of Douglas to pro- 
tect itself, ‘There was * nae luck about the house,’ and evidently would be none, un- 
til this malign spirit should be laid. Though pacific in their natures, they put on the 
panoply of battle, and * hovered about the foe to mark the road he took.’ They pro- 
nounced him ‘a very dull fool; only his gift in devising impossible slanders: none but 
libertines delight in him, and the commendation is not in his wit but his villany.?. A 
few said 


* thou hast deceived me, Lancaster, 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit;’ 


but the most of them exclaimed 
* This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 

A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb, 

Quite from his nature.’ 
One of them fought him a long hour by the Shrewsbury clock, and is now exhibiting 
his mangled body to the admiration of the curious in the pages of the Knickerbocker. 
So much for the * American Poets and their Critics,’ Thank fortune, we are out of 
that scrape; and we only notice it as one of the signs of the times, and one of the 
fruits of the march of intellect. 

There are various diversities of doctors in the world—doctors of law, of divinity, of 

medicine—quack doctors, horse doctors, steam doctors, Indian doctors, and seventh 
sons. Of these the lawyers seem to get along the most quietly, They stick to the old 
law, the mischief, and the remedy, without troubling their heads about the march of 
intellect; and eat the oyster in peace, while others are contending for the possession 
of the shell. Good luck to them! they are the real philosophers of this world, who 
line their own nests, and quietly repose among the feathers that are plucked and seat- 
tered about in the fierce battlesof othermen. ‘The «loctors of medicine are not so pa- 
cific, They take the lead in the march of mind, and go ahead manfully. ‘There is no 
mistake about them—on they push, peaceably, if they can, forcibly, if they must. We 
have before us an evidence of their spirit, which shows a vast improvement upon for- 
mer times, and beautifully exemplifies the modest assurance with which men of genius 
can testify to their own merits. Itis the * Annual Announcement’ of the Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia; and it commences as follows: * The Trustees and Pro- 
fessors of Jefferson Medical College, in sending forth their Annual Announcement for 
the session of 1834-35, congratulate the friends of the institution on the prosperity of 
its affairs.» Thatis to say—we who manage this institution, congratulate you who 
are our friends, and have nothing to do with its management, upon the ability with 
which we have administered its concerns, and upon our talents as trustees and profes- 
sors. Nota bad beginning—let us read a little further. ‘ Although its advance- 
ment was greatly retarded during the early periods of its history, by unpropitious cir- 
cumstances, almost inseparable from such enterprises, still, the progress which the 
college has made in reputation, and the increase of its students is, they believe, unpar- 
alleled in the history of similar institutions in the United States.’ Unparalleled! 
that is tosay, we have beaten the field, distanced all the doctors, and are a /ittle the 
smartest professors of physic in thisunion. ‘* Flattering, however, as itis, to the 
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prospects of the school, the trustees and professors conceive, that the increase this 
spring in the list of graduates, demonstrates still more strongly, the reputation which 
Jefferson Medical College has secured for her diploma. Last year the number of 
graduates was nineteen. In no former year have they exceeded thirty-two. This 
present year, they amount to fifty-five!” ‘Those two notes of admiration are quoted 
from the original text, just as we find it printed—and certainly no one has a better 
right to use these points than the professors of this college, when writing about them- 
selves, for none can more sincerely admire their merits, or more justly appreciate their 
success. That progressin reputation is indeed ‘ unparalleled,’ which from thirty- 
two, sinks to nineteen, and from nineteen, rises to fifty-five, and which according to 
the showing of the gentlemen themselves, advances, by taking alternately one step 
backward, and another forward. What will be the result of this intermittent pros- 
perity, we cannot undertake to predict, It seems to us to bea sort of chill and fever, 
for which the faculty ought to take advice. The trustees and professors are aware 
that so remarkable an increase of graduates, may at first sight appear unaccount- 
able’—certainly it is unaccountable, and this is the most remarkable of medical 
colleges—but we are not able to discover that the remarkable increase is any more 
unaccountable, than the remarkable decrease which preceded it, and we should think 
that in accounting for the one, it would be but fair to give the rationale of the other, 
in order that they might be fairly balanced. Then follows a comparison between 
Jefferson Medical College, and the University of Pennsylvania, the latter of which is 
called the ‘oldest, and, until now, the most celebrated Medical School in the United 
States.’ Until now! alas, for the poor old University! Mourn, ye Philadelphians, 
over the departed glory, the eclipsed reputation, of your Rush, your Wistar, your 
Dorsey, your Physic, your Chapman, the brilliancy of whose fame has become dark- 
ened by the superior lustre of the new doctors whose names may be found written in 
the aforesaid pamphlet. ‘Two years ago,’ says the modest and unpretending docu- 
ment before us, ‘they are aware, that the sister institution possessed advantages on 
the score of reputation, and that this naturally operated powerfully in inducing young 
gentlemen, immediately on their arrival in the city, unhesitatingly to matriculate as 
students in that Medical School. This extrinsic advantage, however, no longer 
exists. It is now conceded by every person conversant with the subject, that Jeffer- 
son Medical College presents advantages and facilities for the acquisition of a medi- 
cal education which are not to be surpassed’!!! For those last three notes of admira- 
tion, we take the credit ourselves, conceiving the paragraph to which we have affixed 
them, as well entitled to that number, as the one alluded to above was to the two 
placed after it by the trustees and professors. The institution here spoken of so 
affectionately under the cosey appellation of sister, is the old Philadelphia Medical 
College, attached to the University, the high reputation of which is now pronounced 
to have been extrinsic, and to exist no longer. We had supposed that the merits of 
that school were intrinsic, and that its reputation was founded en its solid usefulness 
and efficiency; but the march of mind nas exploded the fallacy of that belief, and a 
consultation of physicians from the junior school has resulted in the opinion, that its 
constitution which once ‘ operated naturally,’ is now so seriously impaired as to exhibit 
only an outward show of health. We learn moreover, that the advantages and 
facilities of Jefferson Medical College, are not merely unsurpassed at the present 
writing, but that they are not do be surpassed. They stand above all competition. 
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We should have been at a loss to discover the secret of this unrivalled superiority, or 
tae means by which the trustees and professors had elevated their school to so envia- 
ble a standing, had they not, with the remarkable frankness which distinguishes this 
document, disclosed the prescription which has operated so propitiously in their own 
case. * The professors instituted iast sessiona series of Medical conversasiones, 
which were held occasionally in the hall of the museum on Saturday evenings. Tea 
and coffee were served, and the hours from 8 till 11 o’clock, spent in agreeable and 
intimate intercourse by the students and professors.’ What an agreeable invention! 
How delightful to spend the evening thus in hygeian dialogues and sanatory reflec- 
tions, and what a rich effusion of ‘salutary mirth and useful wo,’ must have been 
poured out at these medicinal tea-parties. No wonder that the Jefferson School is * not 
to be surpassed.’ Let them only add to their Medical conversaziones, a surgical 
ball, and an anatomical supper, and they may not only defy competition, but even 
snap their fingers at the march of intellect. One word more and we are done with 
the doctors of medicine. We should probably not have read, much less criticised, 
their production, self-complacent as it is, had they been satisfied with magnifying their 
own praises, without entering into certain comparisons, which, like most other compar- 
isons, are odious. Not content with repeating over and over the assertion that 
students have in various instances left the University School, and chosen to receive 
their diploma in preference, they devote nearly two pages to an argument to prove 
that their school is preferable to those of the West. ‘The following is a specimen: 
‘The impression entertained by western and southwestern students, that it is more 
economical for them to study, and to graduate in one of the western colleges, rather 
than in Philadelphia, is a most mistaken one. If a student selects Jefferson Medical 
College, in Philadelphia, even should he reside in the West, he may graduate in that 
institution, his additional expenses incurred in travelling to a greater distance being 
included, for a sum, which will not exceed what will be required for graduation in the 
University of Transylvania, in Lexington.’ This may be true—but standing up as 
we do for western schools, we must say, that we would thank the Philadelphia doctors 
to let our colleges alone, and that if students in the West can be educated as cheaply 
at home as abroad, we should advise them to patronize their own institutions in pref- 
erence to others. 

We read another evidence of the march of intellect, lately, in ‘ Blair's Lectures’\— 
we do not mean the old-fashioned lectures on rhetoric and belles letters, hy the Edin- 
burgh professor, but those with which the public are favored through the medium of 
the Globe. We here found it written in plain English, without any inuendo or cir- 
cumlocution, that the Western Monthly Magazine, has been taken under the pa- 
tronage of the bank. Bought up! We are happy to hear it, because if true, it shows 
on the part of the monster, a most benign disposition, and a salutary love of knowl- 
edge. The law books say, that corporations have no soul, but we should conceive 
that a transaction of this description, would go far to prove that this institution pos- 
sesses the rational principle in a high degree. After the millions which it has expen- 
ded in buying printers, congressmen, governors, and sovereign states, what could be 
more proper, than to devote a few thousands to the support of literature. Mr. Biddle, 
when a young gentleman, cultivated the flowers of literature with some assiduity; he 
has since been considered an excellent writer, and when the vaults of the modern 
Croesus are groaning with superfluous millions, there seems to be great propriety in his 
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scattering a portion of the golden shower, among the groves of Parnassus. Victorious 
indeed has been the march of intellect, if it has broken open the vaults of the mam- 
moth, instilled the love of learning into the bosoms of a board of bank directors, and 
introd uced into the marble palace, the beneficent spirit which gave celebrity to the 
illustrious House of Medici. We have not yet received from headquarters any 
information of the fact announced in the Globe, either confidentially or officially ; but 
we hope it istrue; for although we have many excellent correspondents, we are not 
too proud to receive accessions to the list, and we receive no contributions with so 
much pleasure as those which bear the signature of N. Biddle. The bank is said to 
be an excellent paymaster, and we can assure the learned metropolitan critic, who has 
so kindly taken the literature of the nation under his censorship, that if he will only 
satisfy us that we have found favor in its sight, we would not exchange places even 
with the public printer. We should not consider it any preferment, 

* To leave a rich Jew’s service, to become 

The follower of so poor a gentleman.’ 

The editorial chair would become a place of dignity, and balmy slumbers would 
bless the hours of literary leisure, could we win the smiles of that amiable monster, who, 
in imitation of the celebrated artifice of Jupiter, is supposed to transform itself on 
suitable occasions into a shower of gold. Even our literary contemporary at Wash- 
ington, would hardly skulk under an umbrella, to avoid the peltings of such a storm, 
but would stand and take it until the obduracy of the ‘great globe itself’ should be 
softened by the genial influence of the grateful shower. 

To show that we are not puffed up by a vain spirit of national pride, in the remarks 
that we have made, and that we are willing to allow to foreign nations all the credit 
that is due them, for their advance in the march of intellect, we quote the following 
interesting paragraph from an English paper, which shows that their editors are as 
sagacious, and their people as open to conviction, as ourown. We venture to com- 
pare the ensuing guess of Mr. Cobbett, with the shrewdest discoveries that have ever 
emanated from the great Globe itself. 


From the London True Sun. 


Danger of an American Invasion of Ireland.—At a meeting of the Manchester 
Repeal Association, held at Hutton’s Tavern, Deansgate, on Monday evening, May 
19, Mr. Cobbett’s Register of Saturday, May 17, was, on motion, ordered to be read 
at length, upon which the following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That the late paper, written by Mr. Cobbett, on the probabilities and 
danger of an American invasion of Ireland, is, in our judgment, the most important 
document that has issued from the British press these many years past; and that it 
appears to us to be deserving of the most serious attention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the people of England. 

Resolved, ‘That we tender our lasting gratitude to Mr. Cobbett, for this able produc- 
tion of his pen, and respectfully request him to republish, in a cheap form, this 
immortal document, and do assure him of our order for five hundred copies, for the 
use of the members of our association. 

Resolved, That we petition both Houses of Parliament, praying that five million 
copies of this invaluable paper be published at the national expense, through the 
agency of Mr. Cobbett, and distributed gratis all over the United Kingdom. 

That our petition to the House of Lords be entrusted to the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Cloncurry be requested to support its prayer; and 
that to the Commons be entrusted to our tried, faithful, and unpurchasable country- 
man, O’Connel; and that Messrs. Hume, Harvey, Roebuck, O'Connor, Ronayne, 
Shiel, Finn, Jacob and Maurice O’Connor, be requested to support the same. 
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‘That these resolutions be published in Mr, Cobbett’s Register, the Evening and 
Weekly True Sun, the Manchester Advertiser, the Newcastle Press, and Liverpool 
Journal; and that these papers have and deserve our confidence and thanks. 

LLOYD JONES, Chairman. 

Josern Suiers Tour, Secretary. 


A Dicrst or tae Sratuts Laws or Kentucky, of a public and permanent 
nature, from the commencement of the government to the session of the legisla- 
ture, ending on the 24th February, 1834. With reference to judicial decisions. 
In two volumes, By C. 8. Moneueap and Mason Brown. Printed by Albert G. 
Hodges: Frankfort. 1834. 


In several points of view the work before us is worthy of attention. The statute 
law of every state ought to be diges‘ed and systematically arranged, periodically, by 


gentlemen of legal experience and attainments. In no other way can the discrepan- 


cies of a hasty and improvident legislation be fairly exposed, or adequately corrected. 
It isnot necessary to cast any reflection upon a legislative body, in a country like ours, 
when we infer that many of their acts must be inconsistent with each other, and with 
the general tenor of the civil institutions of the state. Where the legislature meets 
annually—where every member enjoys equally the privilege of originating statutes, 
and exerts that right freely—where the sessions are necessarily short—and where a 
large proportion of the legislators are not intimately skilled in the legal science, it 
must frequently occur, that acts are hastily prepared and improvidently enacted. In 
the British parliament, we notice, that laws of a public nature are never changed 
without formal notice, and much careful preparation. New acts of this character are 
usually introduced under the sanction of the government, the proposed changes eman- 
ate from the proper department, and the bills are carefully prepared by the law 
officers; and when individual members think proper to depart from this course, their 
propositions are never hastily considered, but are always subjected to a severe scrutiny. 
The obvious result is, an uniform system of legislation, and a body of law, which, 
whether good or evil, is harmonious and consistent. In this country, we cannot 
adopt a similar practice, nor do we suppose that it would either be desirable, or in 
accordance with the spirit of our government. No proposition would be less palata- 
ble, than that which should suggest the imposition of any restraint upon the free action 
of the legislator, or which should require the aid of the executive in the performance 
of those duties which are supposed to belong appropriately, and almost exclusively, 
to the immediate representatives of the people. Yet, in relation to laws of a 
public and permanent nature, the members of our legislative bodies might often be 
advised with advantage—for these are precisely the laws which usually excite the 
least interest in those who make them. ‘The acts which have a political bearing— 
those which involve party principles or interests—those which affect local purposes— 
and such as appropriate money, excite intense interest, while the wholesome statu- 
tory regulations which protect property and rights, punish crime, and provide for the 
administration of justice, receive less attention. ‘The latter are, perhaps, for the very 
reason which we have suggested, less frequently changed than might be expected. 
Yet they are sometimes touched witha reckless violence, and the spirit of innovation 
which usually contents itself with matters of ephemeral interest, sometimes strikes 
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with ruthless hand at the vitals of the social system, and disturbs the harmony of 
long settled principles. The good sense of the community, soon rights the wrong, 
and the law settles itself down again into its ancient forms and principles, just as the 
fragments of matter gravitate after an explosion. But these occasional aberrations 
disturb the beauty of the system, and render that science intricate, which is simple 
in itself. ‘The law, as expounded by lawyers, and as improved and expanded by 
judicious legislation, is a beautiful system of morals, founded on justice and reason, 
and wisely adapted to the protection of the best interests of society. That‘ glorious 
uncertainty of the law,’ which we hear so much of, results chiefly from the empiri- 
cism of the ignorant quacks, or ambitious demagogues, who tamper with that which 
they do not understand; and the skill of able jurists finds ample employment in the 
task of restoring the system from time to time, to its original integrity. Itis true, that 
the vicissitudes of society, its increasing wants, and its improved modes of thinking, 
render occasional changes in the law indispensable; but these necessary innovations 
in our permanent and public law, (for itis of these we speak,) are much fewer than 
might be supposed, and when the statutes of a state are carefully collated and digested, 
it is generally ascertained that the incongruities of careless legislation are fully as 
numerous as the improvements of modern wisdom. 

We desire to be understood. We are not finding fault with our legislatures for 
meddling with the law. It is their business, and they may meddle with it as much as 
they please. ‘The changes are of a much less radical, and less pernicious nature, 
than we should suppose, from the injudicious criticisms that we often read. The great 
pillars of justice remain unshaken. ‘There are happily some barriers thrown around 
our rights, which even legislative power cannot overleap, and some guards which they 
are cautious in attempting to force, even if so disposed. ‘The most sacred interests of 
our people, and the most important principles of the government, are so clearly defined, 
and so securely guarded by written constitutions, as to be inviolable; while the fre- 
quency of elections, and the accountability of the representative to his constituents, 
secures the stream of justice from any great or lasting pollution. But in order to give 
due efficiency to these conservative principles, publicity must be given to the law, in 
such a method that its actual condition may from time to time be considered, and the 
merit of its supposed improvements carefully examined. Whenever this is faithfully 
done, the good sense of the community acts with vigor, and the statute book becomes 
purified from those deformities which have been interpolated upon it by ignorance or 
folly. 

In another view such compilations are important. It is the duty of the legislature 
to publish the laws; and it isa sound maxim, that an obligation to do an act, implies 
the duty of doing it well. It was the part of a tyrant to write his decrees on a high 
pillar, where the people could not read them, and then to punish his ignorant subjects 
for their disobedience. A free government professes to keep the people advised of all 
its proceedings; and it is particularly proper that where they are the fountain and 
great repository of power, information of all public acts should be spread copiously 
before them, in the most clear and perspicuous form. Yet this can hardly be said to 
be accomplished by the publication of the annual pamphlets which emanate from 
some of our legislatures. ‘These are at best, but partially distributed, many of them 
become destroyed, few persons retain a complete series, and those who are sufficiently 
careful or fortunate to possess the whole set, soon find them so voluminous as to be 
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extremely difficult of reference. Itisa laborious task, under such circumstances, to 
find out what is the actual law, on a given point; and none but an experienced person 
can trace a subject successfully, through all the mazes of a periodical and voluminous 
legislation, The difficulty is manifold, and the obstacles to such a search numerous. 
The statutory provisions on a given subject, are not only often scattered in fragments 
through many volumes, but of these some remain in force, while others have been 
repealed, some are apparently inconsistent with others, and some are arranged under 
heads where none but a politician would think of looking for them—and in addition 
to all this, the indexes are hastily prepared, and full of errors, After all, the largest 
proportion of every annual volume of statutes, consists of matter which is not of gen- 
eral interest, or which soon becomes obsolete—of private acts, special appropriations, 
and statutes of a local oran ephemeral interest; and as all this soon becomes so much 
dead letter, it encumbers the possessor, and bafiles the student, while it is of no more 
value than so much blank paper. ‘To winnow the wheat from this mass of chaff, and 
to present to the public so much of the existing law, as is of general operation, is there- 
fore a duty which every legislature should occasionally perform. It is especially 
necessary for the direction of public officers. Sheriffs, magistrates, and a host of 
others, who are engaged in the performance of civil duties, involving the rights of the 
citizen, are not lawyers. ‘They are often illiterate men: yet their duties cannot be 
correctly performed without frequent recurrence to the statute law, and it is vastly 
important that this should be placed in their hands in a simple and concentrated form, 
Without it they are continually acting at their own peril, under the advice of others, 
and atthe mercy of those who are under strong temptation to misdirect them; while 
the interests of the citizen are jeoparded by the ignorance of the officer, and the con- 
fusion of the statute book. 

These periodical revisions of our statutory institutions are also important ina 
national point of view. We have now a family of twenty-four states, in each of 
which, there is an average of two to three months annually expended in legislation. 
The whole number of members is something like three thousand five hundred, and if 
we suppose them to be engaged sixty-five days in each year, at an expense of three 
dollars a day for each member, including pay and contingencies, which is a very low 
estimate, there isan annual expenditure of nearly seven hundred thousand dollars 
for this branch of government. If any person would take the trouble to carry this 
calculation a little further, he would find that in most of the states—certainly in all of 
the western states—the legislative is the most expensive branch of the government. 
It is certainly a little curious to reflect, that with governments completely organized, 
with principles of Jaw well settled, with excellent civil institutions in complete opera- 
tion, we pay more money annually for making and altering laws, than for the whole 
police and civil administration of our affairs. We can hardly conceive the necessity 
of so great an expenditure for such a purpose. Nor do we lose sight of the fact, that 
much of this legislation refers to matters which must necessarily require the frequent 
action of the legislature, such as the election of officers, the making of internal 
improvements, and the raising and appropriating money. Still there is much of it 
devoted to discussing and settling, or to discussing and unsettling, legal principles; 
and it is due to the country that the fruits of so much labor, so great expense, and such 
grave deliberation, should be conspicuously placed befcre the public. It is not to be 
doubted that in an inquiring and improving age like ours, there must be much thatis 
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good, and something that is new, elicited by such frequent and voluminous legislation ; 
and it is right that each state should afford to her sister republics the benefit of her 
wisdom. 

These remarks might be extended further, and perhaps we may on a future occasion 
resume the subject, or induce some of our jurists or politicians, who are more com- 
petent, to do it for us. We should be very grateful to any one who would furnish us 
with a judicious essay on codification. 

We have examined the Digest of the Statutes of Kentucky with great pleasure, 
not only for the reasons already suggested, but on account of its own merits. It is in 
all respects creditable to the editors and to the state, and it is very seldom that weseea 
public work so liberally patronized, or executed with so much fidelity. That the 
legislature was duly impressed with the importance of the undertaking, is obvious, not 
only from the judicious selection of the gentlemen to whom it was entrusted—one of 
whom is attorney-general of the commonwealth—but from the liberal subscription, 
¢ for two thousand copies of said work, at the price of three dollars and fifty cents for 
every six hundred pages of printing contained therein.’ ‘The work is directed to be 
received on the part of the state, whenever two of the judges of the court of appeals, 
shall certify that ‘it is faithful and accurate, and worthy of public patronage, and 
should be received as authority in the courts of justice ;? and it is to be distributed 
to the judges, justices of the peace, clerks, sheriffs, &c. ‘The first volume, contain- 
ing 792 pages, is before us. When complete, the work will embrace all the statutes of 
a public and permanent nature, enacted by the legislature of Kentucky, together 
with such acts of Virginia as have not been repealed or superseded, and such English 
statutes as have, by legislative and constitutional adoption, been incorporated into the 
code. A few acts which are obsolete or repealed, have been retained, from the neces- 
sity of frequent reference to them in the deduction of titles to real estate; but in 
general the work contains only the acts in force, 

The plan pursued, has been to arrange the leading titles alphabetically, and to 
embrace under each head all the acts relating thereto, placing them in chronological 
order, and presenting the statutes in a continuous and unbroken form, with the addi- 
tion of their datesand titles. The sections are furnished with ample side-notes, and 
at the foot of the page are copious references to the judicial decisions of the state 
courts, expository of the statutes in force. 

We cannot too highly applaud the liberality of the Kentucky legislature, in the 
encouragement extended to this judicious publication; nor can we withhold our appro- 
bation of the plan of placing in the hands of her judicial officers of every grade, a 
compact and accurate compilation of the statute law, accompanied with the explan- 
atory decisions of the court of appeals. Itis much to be regretted, that the legisla- 
ture of Ohio did not adopt a similar course in relation to the equally meritorious 
work of Mr. Chase, whose book, or one of a similar character, ought to be placed in 
the possession of every public officer of the state. We still hope that they will be 
induced to view this subject in the light in which it bas presented itself to us, and that 
the state will extend her patronage liberally to an enterprize which cannot fail to 
prove a public benefit, and in which the gentlemen concerned as editor and publishers, 
have expended a vast amount of time and capital. 

Of the work of Messrs. Morehead and Brown, it is hardly necessary for us to express 
our opinion, They are gentlemen who would not undertake any thing which they 
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did not intené to do well, The arrangement of their matter is simple and perspi- 
cuous, the references are expressed in clear and definite language, and the indexes full 
and accurate; the whole work bears the evidence of that skill, care, and fidelity, 
which might have been expected to be the result of the talent and legal experience 
which were combined in its production. 

On one point we were agreeably surprised. ‘The mechanical execution of this work 
is admirable. It compares well with the Statutes of Ohio, which has been universally 
admired as a superior specimen of workmanship, and has been pronounced equal to 
any law book published in the Atlantic cities. In a city where so much business is 
transacted, and where the mechanical facilities are so numerous, as at Cincinnati, 
there is no reason why the arts connected with publishing books should not be carried 
to perfection; but we seldom discover the same elegance and accuracy of execution, 
in any of the mechanical] productions of smaller towns. Book publishing, especially, 
seems to be the art which most frequently lingers in the march of improvement. It 
was therefore with no small degree of surprise, that we received this fine specimen of 
workmanship from the interior of Kentucky. It was printed at the publication office 
of the * Commonwealth’ newspaper. ‘The paper is excellent, the type new and 
handsome, the printing in good taste, and the binding very good. We are happy to 
have an opportunity of saying this much for the arts of our sister state, and we hope 
that the example thus set will be thought worthy of imitation by future publishers, 


THe QuarTEROON, a Poem. By the Rev. Anrnony Ganitu. Cincinnati, 1834, 


WE got ourselves into trouble about the last poem that was sent to us, for saying 


that poetry was out of our line. ‘Two editors pounced down upon us, ‘with bended 
bow and quiver full of arrows,’ indignant at the idea that the editor of a literary peri- 
odical, should disclaim an intimacy with the muses. They might just as well get 
angry with a man for not understanding music; yet many aclever gentleman has no 
more ear for melody thana mile-stone. It does not follow of course that a critic isa 
poet, or even a judge of poetry; and professing as we do to have very little taste for 
this kind of composition, we think we offer the best reason for touching the subject 
but seldom, and then with a sparing hand. Nor do we recognize the propriety of that 
censorship which some editors have thought proper to exercise over us. We cannot 
review all the books that are published, nor the hundredth part of them, and it is 
assuming but little when we take upon ourselves to select from the mass according to 
our own judgment, 

But the poets are kind enough still to send us their productions. There are two 
now on our table—‘insatiate archers! could not one suffice?’ Well, if they will 
insist on having a corner in the Western, here goes: 

The Quarteroon! what will come next? ‘There is no end to the fecundity of the 
poetic fancy, nor any subject which may not be rhymed into notoriety. The scene of 
this poem is laid in Louisiana. The lover is a likely yellow fellow. 


‘Tho’ fairest ’mongst all southern swains, 

There runs a drop in his blue veins, 

Which all his roble merit stains; 

And be his skin as white as lawn, 

That fatal drop from Afric drawn, 

Shall always speak as foulest blot 

And shame worse than dishonor’s spot.” p. 9. 
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The lady is a white girl of wealthy parentage, very beautiful, of course, and all that 
a heroine ought to be, saving the matter of her taste in the choice of a beau. Like 


Desdemona, she 
‘Saw Othello’s visage in his mind,’ 


and she loved him: 
‘Her heart so pure and yet so fond, 
Knows so well how to correspond 
To all his sensibility, 
Yet keeps its maiden dignity.’ p. 10. 


The lover runs away with his mistress, and passes through a variety of adventures, 
which we have not time to detail, nor could repeat perhaps so well as the poet himself. 
Those, therefore, who fee! inquisitive to know the sequel, are referred to the poem, 
which contains some very good lines, and will no doubt repay those who have time to 
bestow on such productions, and taste to enjoy them. We cannot, however, part with 
the author, without expressing our regret that he has chosen a subject which will enlist 
the sympathies of but few of his readers. Even poetry must fail when it attempts to 
throw acharm around the unpalatable doctrine of amalgamation. ‘The course of 
true love did not run smooth in this instance, end most of those who accompany the 
lovers through the vicissitudes of their brief, but eventful story, will feel very well sat- 


isfied with the conclusion. 


Tue Past AnD Present; a Comparative View of Idolatry and Religion, as Aids to 
Learning: a Poem, pronounced July 23, 1834, before the Athenian Society of Bris- 
tol College. By Witiis Gaytorp Criark. 


‘Tue author of this composition has selected his subject judiciously, and has shown, 
in treating it, a rare union of genius and good sense: we mean rare in these latter days, 
when those who mount on Pegasus, usually take leave of their sober senses, and dash 
away into the regions of extravagance orsentimentalism. He commences thus: 


When Learning, with a spirit dim and cold, 
Bow’d to the dark idolatries of old; 

When loftiest minds in clouds of doubt were veil’d, 
And dire confusion in belief prevailed,— 

Before the glory of a deathless star, 

From rural Bethlehem pierced the gloom afar," 
Or poured its radiance through the eastern skies, 
And shone triumphant forth to Wisdom’s eyes: 
Before the dawning of that glorious morn, 
Whose early anthems spoke a Savior born,— 
Tumultuous tempests swept the human mind, 
And wild misgivings with its hopes combined ; 
Rapt inspiration, borne from heaven along, 
Woke but few hearts to praise—few lips to song ; 
On shrines impure, unholy incense burned, 

And scarce an eye of faith was upward turned, 
Where all the sorrows born of earth are past,— 
And the pure spirit finds repose at last. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


For the Months of Jury and Auaust, 1834; taken at the Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati. oo Joserit eo, M. D. 








‘JULY. i 1 AUGUST, | 





lThermo’r. 


Barometer |Course) wr |'T hermo’r. ‘Barometer. |Course| 
of | Weather. 


inches. lw ind. 


-~, mean h’t. 


mean h’t. of a 
mortals ther. |min. |max, | 


inches. |Wine. 
69 86 29.289 8 var’ble | 62 83 29,226 Nw fv ari. 

78} 89 } 29.201 Nw fvarble| 62 | 85 | 29.303 NW | vari. 

71| 82 | 29.160 Nw livar’ble| 62 | 91 29.321 Nw | fair. [pm 
71! 83 | 29.198 sw !var’ble! 67 | 85 | 29.296 nw | cly. storm 
69 | 85 ; 29.222 Nw |var’ble| 69 ; 81 29,253 NW | ely. clear 
70} 87 | 29.185 sw |var’ble | 64 | 87 29.243 NE clear. 

69 | 92 | 29.199 | sw |var’ble| 68 | 89 | 29.233 | nw | clear.hazy 
72} 85 | 29.246 sw |var’ble| 68 | 89 29.183 NW | vari. 

72} 91! 29.201 sw |var’ble| 68 | 914] 29.150 NW clear 

57 | 80 | 29.330 nw |clear |73 | 99 | 29.151 w {clear 

56} 80 | 29.421 nw |clear | 734) 97 | 29.230 w |clear 

57} 82 | 29.445 NW clear | 76 | 95 29.186 w | vari. 

59| 85 | 29.445 | sw |clear 176 | 96 | 29.200 | xw | vari. 

64} 87 | 29.395 Ss  l|varble| 74 | 89 29,203 w | cloudy 

72; 86 29.341 (Ww jvar’ble| 63 | 81 29.333 NW | clear 

70} 87} 29.298 sw |var’ble| 56 | 83 29.301 sw clear 

73} 82 | 29.315 x Icloudy |} 59 |; 93 | 29.296 ; | clear. fog 
65] 81 | 29.445 Nw l|varble| 77 | 94 29,286 NW | hail storm 
60 | 84] 29.444 NE |clear 72 | 89 29.241 z | vari. 

20 72 85 29.432 SE var’ble 73 &2 29.160 NE vari. 

751 91 29.401 sw jvar’ble} 60 | 84 29.250 ‘E | clear 

22! 77| 928) 29.375 | »xw |varble| 56 | 86 | 29.263 ‘clear 

23} 73; 934) 29.371 nw clear | 58 | 90 99,250 ‘e | clear 

24, 76| 93 | 29.345 nw |var’ble| 59 | 81 29,290 NW | vari. 

25) 74] 95 | 29.331 nw jclear |53 | 76 | 29.386 ‘Wj vari. 

26| 73| 94; 29.331 nw |clear |57 | 78 | 29.343 N | vari. 

971 73| 92 | 29.315 NW lvarble } 53 | 79 29.373 N clear 

28} 711 92; 29.275 NW jvarble | 53 | 79 29.376 N | vari. 

29| 74) 87 | 29.239 nw |varble | 51 | 84 29.380 (w | clear 

30} 68; 84 | 29.248 nw jclear | 53 | 87 29.363 y | clear 

31) 67 | 87 | 29.255 NW clear 55 | 85 929.315 sw | clear 


min, | max. 


Month. 


Day of 
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July, August. 
Mean temperature of the air. Fahrenheit’s scale, 78.18¢ 75.16 
Maximum height of thermometer, - - - 95° 99° 
Minimum height of thermometer, - - 56° 51° 
Range of thermometer, - - 39° 48° 
Mean height of barometer, (English inches s,) - 29.3128 29.2822 
Maximum height of barometer, - - 29.491 29.410 
Minimum height of barometer, - - - 29.140 29.120 
Range of barometer, = - . - - - 351 290 
Perpendicular depth of rain, (English inches,) 3.75 2.42 








Jury. Direction of wind—NW 18 days—SW 8 days—S 2 days—SE | day— 
NE 1 day—N 1 day. 

Weather. Clear days, 10—cloudy, 1—variable, 20. 

Aveust. Direction of wind—NW 16 days—N 2 days--NE 5 days-~W 5 days 
--SW 3 days. 

Weather. Clear days, 16-—cloudy 3--variable, 12—this month was remarkably 
warm and dry. 
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In order that the observations for the two months might appear in the same number 
of the Magazine, we have omitted the least important parts—such as the character of 
the wind and the quantity of rainon eachday,&c. It may be remarked, however, 
that in July, the force of the wind at no time was greater than that of a strong breeze ; 
and that in August it exceeded this character only twice. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


TAKEN AT BELLEVILLE, ILL, IN JUNE, JULY AND AuGusT, 1834, 


‘Tue thermometer, which is Fahrenheit’s scale, hangs upon the west side of a house, 
under a porch ten feet wide--thus sheltered from the direct influence of the sun 
and winds. ‘The times of observation are V o’clock, A.M. and I and IX, P.M, 

The mean temperature at each of these three hours, and for each month, is as 
follows: ¢ 


Vv. L IX. Mean of the Month. 
For June, ..-- - 66.90..... 79.83.....7293..... 72.82 
per. peel ow, Poaren 
Avausr,.... 60.52.....8861.....7658..... 73a 


— 
For the Summer,. . 68.80 ..... 85.50..... 75.67..... 76.64 
Thus, the mean temperature for the whole summer season is 76.64, 

‘The maximum and minimum for these times of observation are: 
For June, max. 89.50, on the 20th-—min. 56.25, on the 11th. 
July, 3, 97.00, 26th ,, 60.00, 12th. 
August, ,, 98.00, 19th ,, 55.00, 31st. 
As neither of the above times of observation are, at this season, the hottest part of 
the day, a column has been kept for July and August, at three o’clock, P.M. 
The mean and maximum for each month, at this hour, are: 
For July, mean, 91.65, differing from mean at 1 o’clock, 3.10, max. 100,00. 
August, , 92.20, ” 9 ” 3.59, 5, 101,50. 
The mean temperature of well water, and the amount of rain that has fallen each 
month, in inches and hundredths of an inch, are: 


For June, well water, 54.62—rain, 2.86. 
J uly, ” 54.81 ” 4.10. 
August, . 55.37 5, -0.50. 


The amount of rain, during the whole summer, .... .. 7.46. 

For June, the fair days are 17--cloudy, J—variable, 4. For July, fair, 2l—cloudy, 
5—var.5. For August, fair, 21—cloudy, 10—var. 0. 

There has been very little wind through the season. The course of the breeze has 
been extremely changeable—often varying to nearly every point of the compass during 
the twenty-four hours. Not only has there been a great deficiency of rain during the 
summer, but there was little in the spring after the middle of April. Septembercom- 
mences with a very severe drought. There were several hard frosts near the last of 
April and firstof May. One, on the morning of the 27th of April, stripped the forests 
of nearly all their foliage, except the tops of the highest trees; and by it almost the 
entire fruit of the orchards was destroyed, 
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